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DOWN WITH THE TIDE. 


A very dark night it was, and bitter cold ; 
the east wind blowing bleak, and bringin 
with it stinging particles from marsh, an 
moor, and fen—from the Great Desert and 
Old Egypt, may be. Some of the component 
parts of the sharp-edged vapour that came 
flying up the Thames at London might be 
mummy-dust, dry atoms from the Temple at 
Jerusalem, camels’ foot-prints, crocodiles’ 
hatching places, loosened grains of expression 
from the visages of blunt-nosed sphynxes, 
waifs and strays from caravans of turbaned 
merchants, vegetation from jungles, frozen 
snow from the Himalayas. O! It was very 
very dark upon the Thames, and it was bitter 
bitter cold. 

“ And yet,” said the voice within the great 
pea-coat at my side, “ you'll have seen a good 
wna eee too, I dare say ?” 

“ 
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water-rats of human growth, and lay in the 
deep shade as quiet as mice ; our light hidden 
and our scraps of conversation carried on in 
whispers. Above us, the massive iron girders 
of the arch were faintly visible, and below us 
its ponderous shadow seemed to sink down 
to the bottom of the stream. 

We had been lying here some half an hour. 
With our backs to the wind, is it true; but 
the wind being in a determined temper blew 
straight through us, and would not take the 
trouble to go round. I would have boarded 
a fireship to get into action, and mildly 
suggested as much to my friend Pea. 

“No doubt,” says he as patiently as 
sible ; “but shore-going tactics wouldn’t do 
with us. River thieves can always get rid of 
stolen property in a moment by dropping it 
overboard. We want to take them with the 
property, so we lurk about and come out upon 
em sharp. If they see us or hear us, over it 


ruly,” said I, “when I come to think of} goes.” 


it, not afew. From the Niagara, downward 
to the mountain rivers of Italy, which are like 
the national spirit—very tame, or chafing 
suddenly and bursting bounds, only to dwindle 
away again. The Moselle, and the Rhine, and 
the Rhone ; and the Seine, and the Saéne ; and 
the St. Lawrence, Mississippi, and Ohio ; and 
the Tiber, the Po, and the Arno ; and the-———” 

Peacoat coughing as if he had had enough 
of that, I said no more. I could have carried 
the catalogue on to a teazing length, though, 
if I had been in the cruel mind. 

“And after all,” said he, “this looks so 
dismal ?” 

“So awful,” I returned, “at night. The 
Seine at Paris is very gloomy too, at such a 
time, and is probably the scene of far more 
crime and greater wickedness; but this river 
looks so broad and vast, so murky and silent, 
seems such an image of death in the midst of 
the great city’s life, that-——” 

That Peacoat coughed again. He could 
not stand my holding forth. 

We were in a four-oared Thames Police 
Galley, lying on our oars in the deep shadow 
of Southwark Bridge—under the corner arch 
on the Surrey side—having come down with 
the tide from Vauxhall. We were fain to hold 
on pretty tight, though close in shore, for the 
river was swollen and the tide running down 
very strong. We were watching certain 





Pea’s wisdom being indisputable, there was 
nothing for it but to sit there and be blown 
through, for another half hour. The water- 
rats thinking it wise to abscond at the end of 
that time without commission of felony, we 
shot out, disappointed, with the tide. 

“Grim they look, don’t they?” said Pea, ~ 
seeing me glance over my shoulder at the 
lights upon the bridge, and downward at 
their long crooked reflections in the river. 

“Very,” said I, “and make one think with 
a shudder of Suicides. What a night for a 
dreadful leap from that parapet !” 

“ Aye, but Waterloo’s the favourite bridge 
for making holes in the water from,” returned 
Pea. “By the bye—avast pulling lads !— 
would you like to speak to Waterloo on the 
subject ?” 

My face confessing to a surprised desire to 
have some friendly conversation with Waterloo 
Bridge, and my friend Pea being the most 
obliging of men, we put about, pulled out of 
the force of the stream, and in place of going 
at great speed with the tide, began to strive 
against it, close in shore again. Every color 
but black seemed to have departed from the 
world. The air was black, the water was 
black, the barges. and hulks were black, the 
piles were black, the buildings were black, 
the shadows were only a deeper shade of 
black upon a black ground. Here and there, 
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a coal fire in an iron cresset* blazed: upon a 
wharf; but, one knew that it too had been 
black a little while ago, and would be black 
again soon. Uncomfortable rushes of water 
suggestive of gurgling and drowning, ghostly 
rattlings of iron chains, dismal clankings of 
discordant engines, formed the music that 
accompanied the dip of our oars and their 
rattling in the rullocks, Even the noises had 
a black sound to me—as the trumpet sounded 
red to the blind man. 

Our dexterous boat’s crew made nothing 
of the tide, and pulled us gallantly up to 
Waterloo Bridge. Here Pea and I disem- 
barked, passed under the black stone archway, 
and climbed the steep stone steps. Within 
a few feet of their summit, Pea presented 
me to Waterloo (or an eminent toll-taker 
representing that structure), muffled up to 
the eyes in a thick shawl, and amply great- 
coated and fur-capped. 

Waterloo received us with cordiality, and 
observed of the night that it-was “a Searcher.” 
He had been originally called the Strand 
Bridge, he informed us, but had received his 
present name at the suggestion of the pro- 
prietors, when Parliament had resolved to 
vote three hundred thousand pound for the 
erection of a monument in honor of the 
victory. Parliament took. the hint (said 
Waterloo, with the least flavor of mis- 
anthropy), and saved the money. Of course 
the late Duke of Wellington was the first 
passenger, and of course he paid his penny, 
and of course a noble lord preserved it ever- 
more. 
house (@ most ingenious contrivance for 
rendering fraud impossible), were invented 
by Mr. Lethbridge, then property-man at 
Drury Lane Theatre. 

Was it suicide, we wanted to know about ? 
said Waterloo. Ha! Well, he. had seen a 
good deal of that work, he did assure us. He 
had prevented some. Why, one day a woman, 
poorish looking, came in between the hatch, 
slapped down a penny, and wanted to go on 
without the change! Waterloo. suspected 
this, and says to his mate, “give an eye to 
the gate,” and bolted after her. She had got 
to the third seat between the piers, and was 
on the. parapet just a going over, when he 
caught her and gave her in charge. At the 
police office next morning, she said it was 
along of trouble and a bad husband. 

Likely enough,” observed Waterloo to 
Pea and myself, as he adjusted his chin in his 
shawl. “There’s. a deal of trouble about, 
you see—and bad husbands too !” 

Another time, a young woman. at twelve 
o’clock in the open day, got through, darted 
along ; and, before Waterloo could come near 
her, jumped upon the aga and shot her- 
self over sideways. Alarm given, watermen 
put off, lucky escape——Clothes buoyed her up. 

“This is where it is,” said Waterloo. “If 
people jump off straight forards from the 
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they are seldom killed by drowning, but are 
smashed, poor things ; that’s what they are; 
they dash themselves upon the buttress of 
the bridge. But, you jump off,” said Waterloo 
to me, putting his forefinger in a button hole 
of my great coat ; “you jump off from the side 
of the bay, and you'll tumble, true, into the 
stream under the arch, What you have got 
to do, is to mind how you jumpin! There 
was poor Tom Steele from Dublin. Didn't 
dive! Bless you, didn’t dive at all! Fell 
down so flat into the water, that he broke 
his breast-bone, and lived two days !” 

I asked Waterloo if there were a favorite 
side of his bridge for this dreadful purpose } 
He reflected, and thought yes, there was, 
He should say the Surrey side. 

Three decent looking men went through 
one day, soberly and quietly, and went on 
abreast for about a dozen yards: when the 
middle one, he sung out, all of a sudden, 
“Here goes, Jack!” and was over in a 
minute, 

Body found? Well. Waterloo didn’t 
rightly recollect about that. They were 
compositors, they were. 

He considered it astonishing how quick 
people were! Why, there-was a cab came up 
one Boxing-night, with a young woman in it, 
who looked, according to Waterloo’s opinion 
of her, a little the worse for liquor; very 
handsome she was too—very handsome. She 
stopped the cab at the gate, and said she’d 
pay the cabman then: which she did, though 
there was a little hankering about the fare; 
because at first she didn’t seem quite to know 
where she wanted to be drove to. However 
she-paid the man, and the toll too, and look- 
ing Waterloo in the face (he thought she 
knew him, don’t you see!) said, “I'll finish 
it somehow !” Well; the cab went off, leavin, 
Waterlog a little doubtful in his mind, an 
while it was going on at full speed the young 
woman jumped out, never fell, hardly — 
gered, ran along the bridge pavement a little 
way passing several people, and jumped over 
from the second opening. At the inquest it 
was giv’ in evidence that she had been 
quarrelling at the Hero of Waterloo, and it 
was brought in jealousy. (One of the results 
of Waterloo’s experience was, that there was 
a deal of jealousy about.) 

“Do we ever get madmen ?”'said Waterloo; 
in answer to an inquiry of mine. “ Well, 
we do get madmen. Yes, we have had one 
or two; escaped from ‘Sylums, I suppose: 
One hadn't a halfpenny; and because I 
wouldn’t let him through, he went back a 
little way, stooped down, took a run, and’ 
butted at the hatch like a ram. He smashed 
his hat rarely, but his head didn’t seem no 
worse—in my opinion on account of his being 
wrong in it afore. Sometimes people haven't 
got a halfpenny. If they are really tired 
and poor we give ’em one and let ’em —— 
Other people: will leave things—pocket-hand- 

mostly. I have telton cravats and 
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gloves, pocket knives, toothpicks, stufls, shirt 
pins, rings (generally from young gents, early 
in the morning), but handkerchiefs is the 
general thing, 

“Regular customers?” said Waterloo, 
“Lord, yes! We have regular customers. 
One, such a worn out used-up. old file as you 
can scarcely picter, comes from the Surrey 
side as regular as ten o’clock at night comes ; 
and goes over, J think, to some flash house on 
the Middlesex side. He comes back, he does, 
as reg’lar as the clock strikes three in the 
morning, and then can hardly drag one of his 
old legs after the other. He always turns 
down the water-stairs, comes up again, and 
then goes.on down.the Waterloo Road, He 
always does the same thing, and never varies 
a minute, Does. it every night—even Sun- 
days.” 

ee Waterloo if he had given his: mind 
to the possibility of this particular customer 
going down the water-stairs at. three o’clock 
| some morning, and never coming up again ? 
He didn’t think. that of him; he replied. In 
fact, it was Waterloo’s opinion, founded on 
his observation of that file, that he know’dia 
trick worth two of it, 

“There’s another queer old customer,” said 
Waterloo, “comes over, as punctual as the 
almanack, at eleven o’clock on the sixth of 
January, at eleven o’clock on the fifth, of 
April, at eleven o’clock on the sixth of July, 
| at eleven o’clock. on the tenth of October. 
Drives a shaggy little, rough poney, in a sort 
of a rattle-trap arm-chair sort of a thing. 
White hair he has; and white whiskers, and 
muffies himself up with all manner of shawls. 
| He comes back again the-same afternoon, and 
| we never see more of him, for three months. 
| He is acaptain. in the navy—retired—wery 
| old—wery odd—and served: with Lord. Nelson. 
| He is particular about drawing his pen- 
sion at Somerset. House afore the clock strikes 
twelve every quarter. I /Aave heerd say that 
| he thinks.it wouldn’t-be according to.the Act 
| of Parliament, if he didn’t draw it afore 
| twelve.” 
| Having related these anecdotesin a natural 
manner, which was: the best. warranty in the 
world for their genuine nature, our friend 
Waterloo was sinking deep into his shawl 
again, as having exhausted his communicative 
powers. and taken in enough. east wind, when 
my other friend Pea in. a moment brought 
him to the surface by asking whether he had 
not been occasionally the subject of assault 
and battery in the exeenution of his. duty.? 
Waterloo recovering his. spirits, instantly 
dashed into a new branch of his subject. We 
learnt how “both these teeth ”—here he 
pointed to the places where two front teeth 
were not—-were knocked out by an ugly cus- 
tomer who one: night made a dash at him 
(Waterloo) while his. (the ugly customer’s) 
pal and coadjutor made a dash at the toll- 
taking apron. where the money-pockets were ; 
how Waterloo, letting the teeth go (to 
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Blazes, he observed indefinitely) grappled 
with the apron-seizer, permitting the ugly 
one to run away; and how he saved the 
bank, and captured his. man, and consigned 
him to fine and imprisonment. Also how, 
on another night, “a Cove” laid hold of 
Waterloo, then presiding at the horse gate of 
his bridge, and threw him unceremoniously 
over his knee, having first cut his head. open 
with his. whip. How Waterloo “ got right,” 
and. started after the Cove all down. the 
Waterloo Road, through Stamford Street, 
and round to the foot of Blackfriars. Bridge, 
where the Cove “cut into” a public house, 
How Waterloo cut in too; but how an aider 
and abettor of the Cove’s, who happened to 
be taking a promiscuous drain at the bar, 
stopped Waterloo; and the Cove cut out again, 
ran across the road down Holland Street, and 
where not,.and into a beershop. How Water- 
loo breaking away from, his. detainer was 
close upon the Cove’s heels, attended by no 
end of people who, seeing him, running with 
the blood. streaming down his face, thought 
something worse was. “up,” and roared Fire ! 
and Murder! on the hopeful chance of the 
matter in hand. being one or both. How the 
Cove was ignominously taken, in a shed where 
he had run to hide, and how at the Police 
Court they at first wanted to make a sessions 
job of it; but eventually Waterloo was allowed 
to be “ spoke to,” and the Cove made it square 
with Waterloo: by paying his doctor’s bill 
(W. was laid up for a week) and giving him 
“Three, ten.’ Likewise we learnt what we 
had faintly suspected before, that yoursporting 
amateur on the Derby day, albeit a. captain, can 
be—*“if he be,” as Captain Bobadil observes, 
“so generously minded ”—anything but aman 
of honor and a gentleman ; not sufliciently 
gratifying his nice sense of humor by the 
witty seattering of flour and rotten eggs on ob- 
tuse civilians, but requiring the further excite- 
mentof “ bilking the toll,” and “ pitching into” 
Waterloo, and “cutting him about the head 
with his whip;” finally being, when called upon 
to answer-for the assault, what Waterloo de- 
seribed as “ Minus,” or, as I humbly conceived 
it, not to be found, Likewise did Waterloo 
inform.us, in reply to my inquiries, admiringly 
and deferentially preferred. through my friend. 
Pea, that the takings at the Bridge had more 
than. doubled in amount, since. the: reduction 
of the toll one half, Amd being asked’ if the 
aforesaid takings included much bad money, 
Waterloo responded, with a look far deeper 
than the deepest part of the river, he should 
think not !—and so retired into‘his shawl for 
the rest of the night. 

Then did Pea and I once more. embark in 
our four-oared galley, and glide swiftly down 
the river with the tide, And while the 
shrewd East rasped and notched us, as with 
jagged: razors, did. my friend Pea impart to 
me confidences of interest relating to the 
Thames Police; we betweenwhiles finding 
“duty boats” hanging in dark corners under 
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banks, like weeds—our own was a “super- 
vision boat”—and they, as they reported 
“all right!” flashing their hidden light on 
us, and we flashing ours on them. These duty 
boats had one sitter in each: an Inspector : 
and were rowed “ Ran-dan,” which—for the 
information of those who never graduated, as I 
was once proud to do, under a fireman-water- 
man and winner of Kean’s Prize Wherry: 
who, in the course of his tuition, took hun- 
dreds of gallons of rum and egg (at my ex- 

nse) at the various houses of note above and 
Solow bridge ; not by any means because he 
liked it, but to cure a weakness in his liver, 
for which the faculty had particularly recom- 
mended it—may be explained as rowed by 
three men, two pulling an oar each, and one 
a pair of sculls. 

Thus, floating down our black highway, 
sullenly frowned upon by the knitted brows 
of Blackfriars, Southwark, and London, each 
in his lowering turn, I was shown by my 
friend Pea that there are, in the Thames 
Police Force whose district extends from 
Battersea to Barking Creek, ninety-eight men, 
eight duty boats, and two supervision boats ; 
and that these go about so silently, and lie in 
wait in such dark places, and so seem to be 
nowhere, and so may be anywhere, that they 
have gradually become a police of prevention, 
keeping the river almost clear of any great 
crimes, even while the increased vigilance on 
shore has made it much harder than of yore 
to live by “thieving” in the streets, And as to 
the various kinds of water thieves, said my 
friend Pea, there were the Tier-rangers, who 
silently dropped alongside the tiers of shipping 
in the Pool, by night, and who, going to the 
companion-head, listened for two snores— 
snore number one, the skipper’s ; snore num- 
bertwo,the mate’s—mates and skippers always 
snoring great guus, and being dead sure to be 
hard at it if they had turned in and were 
asleep. Hearing the double fire, down went 
the Rangers into the skippers’ cabins ; groped 
for the skippers’ inexpressibles, which it was 
the custom of those gentlemen to shake 
off, watch, money, braces, boots, and all 
together, on the floor; and therewith made 
off as silently as might be. Then there were 
the Lumpers, or labourers employed to unload 
vessels, They wore loose canvas jackets with 
a broad hem in the bottom, turned inside, so 
as to form a large circular pocket in which 
they could conceal, like clowns in pantomimes, 
packages of surprising sizes. A great deal of 
ecnged was stolen in this manner (Pea con- 

ded to me) from steamers; first, because 
steamers carry a larger number of small 
packages than other ships ; next, because 
of the extreme rapidity with which they are 
obliged to be unladen for their return 
voyages. The Lumpers dispose of their 
booty, easily, to marine store dealers, and the 
only remedy to be suggested is that marine 
store shops should be licensed, and thus 
brought under the eye of the police as rigidly 
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as public-houses. Lumpers also smuggle 
oods ashore for the crews of vessels, 

he smuggling of tobacco is so consi- 
derable, that it is well worth the while of 
the sellers of smuggled tobacco to use 
hydraulic presses, to squeeze a single pound 
into a package small enough to be con- 
tained in an ordinary pocket. Next, said 
my friend Pea, there were the Truckers—less 
thieves than smugglers, whose business it was 
to land more considerable parcels of goods than 
the Lumpers could manage. They sometimes 
sold articles of grocery, and so forth, to the 
crews, in order to cloak their real calling, 
and get aboard without suspicion. Many of 
them had boats of their own, and made money, 
Besides these, there were the Dredgermen, 
who, under pretence of dredging up coals 
and such like from the bottom of the river, 
hung about barges and other undecked craft, 
and when they saw an opportunity, threw any 
oe Ces they could lay their hands on over- 

ard: in order slyly to dredge it up when 
the vessel was gone. Sometimes, they dexter- 
ously used their dredges to whip away any- 
thing that might lie within reach. Some of 
them were mighty neat at this, and the 
accomplishment was called dry dredging, 
Then, there was a vast deal of property, suc 
as copper nails, sheathing, hardwood, &c., 
habitually brought away by ene and 
other workmen from their employers’ yards, 
and disposed of to marine store dealers, many 
of whom —. detection through hard 
swearing, and their extraordinary artful ways 
of accounting for the possession of stolen 
property. Likewise, there were special-plead- 
ing practitioners, for whom barges “ drifted 
away of their own selves”—they having no 
hand in it, except first cutting them loose, and 
afterwards plundering them — innocents, 
meaning no harm, who had the misfortune 
to observe those foundlings wandering about 
the Thames. 

We were now going in and out, with 
little noise and great nicety, among the 
tiers of shipping, whose many hulls, lying 
close together, rose out of the water like 
black streets. Here and there, a Scotch, an 
Ipish, or a foreign steamer, getting up her 
steam as the tide made, looked, with her great 
chimney and high sides, like a quiet factory 
among the common buildings. Now, the 
streets opened into clearer spaces, now 
contracted into alleys; but the tiers were so 
like houses, in the dark, that I could almost 
have believed myself in the narrower bye- 
ways of Venice. Everything was wonderfull 
still ; for, it wanted full three hours of flood, 
and nothing seemed awake but a dog here 
and there. 

So we took no Tier-rangers captive, nor any 
Lumpers, nor Truckers, nor Dredgermen, nor 
other evil disposed person or persons ; but 
went ashore at Wapping where the old 
Thames Police office is now a station-house, 
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windows looking on the river, is a quaint 
charge room : with nothing worse in it usually 
than a stuffed cat in a glass case, and a 
rtrait, pleasant to behold, of a rare old 
Thames olice officer, Mr. Superintendent 
Evans, now succeeded by his son. We looked 
over the charge books, admirably kept, and 
found the prevention so good, that there were 
not five hundred entries (including drunken 
and disorderly) in a whole year. Then, we 
looked into the store-room ; where there was 
an oakhum smell, and a nautical seasoning of 
dreadnought clothing, rope yarn, boat hooks, 
sculls and oars, spare stretchers, rudders, 
pistols, cutlasses, and the like, Then, into the 
cell, aired high up in the wooden wall through 
an opening like a kitchen plate-rack : wherein 
there was a drunken man, not at all warm, 
and very wishful to know if it were mornin 
yet. Then, into a better sort of watch an 
ward room, where there was a squadron of 
stone bottles drawn up, ready to be filled 
with hot water and applied to any unfortu- 
nate creature whe might be antes in appa- 
rently drowned. Finally we shook hands 
with our worthy friend Pea, and ran all the 
way to Tower Hill, under strong Police sus- 


picion occasionally, before we got warm. 


MY SHADOWY PASSION. 


T am stating nothing but a simple truth, 
when I declare that, without any previous 
acquaintance with its owner, I fell in love 
with a shadow. Who that has seen Made- 
moiselle Cerito, in the beautiful vision of 
“Ondine,” dancing in simulated moonlight, 
has not felt that if some capricious power 
had made the dancer invisible and left 
the shadow, he might easily have fallen in 
love with the graceful, flitting shade upon 
the ground? But mine was simply a shadow 
on & blind. To worship a symbol, with- 
out any correct idea of the attributes of that 
which it symbolises, is idolatry; and into 
this idolatry I fell. I knew my danger. If 
disappointed, I should not be able to console 
ayes ey saying, “Ah, well! it was of Julia 
or Louisa that f was thinking after all.” I 
had begun with a shadow ; and let the sub- 
stance turn out what it might, I must be 
content, 

I admit that it was my own fault. While 
those who fall in love with a substance, do so 
unsuspectingly—entrapped by over confidence 
in themselves, or led into it, like Benedict, 
by the schemes of others—I deliberately re- 
solved to cultivate my passion in the teeth 
of much discouragement. “ Surely,” I thought, 
{or something else within me thought without 
deigning, till long afterwards, to apprise me 
of its conclusions, “in loving a shadow, all 
else must be shadowy, even to the common 
dangers of love.” An ment of which 
I might have found a hundred analogies to 
demonstrate the fallacy. But my mind was 
obstinately made up, I sat at the window 
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of my solitary room, as soon as the oil-lamps 
hung across the narrow straggling street 
were lighted, and watched the window nearly 
opposite—sitting in the dark that I might 
not be observed. There was the shadow to 
be seen every evening, and just above it, the 
complete outline of a sleeping bird in a cage, 
hanging by a cord. Whether this object, 
whose form I watched so intently, was old 
or young, ugly or pretty, sour or good-tem- 
tempered, I did not know. I saw only that 
it was a woman, and that it did not wear 
spectacles. My feeling for some time might 
have been one of mere curiosity; for never 
in the day-time, when the blind was up, could 
I see there the slightest trace of woman 
or birdcage. Soon after dusk the curtain 
would drop suddenly, the light came, and 
there was the bird and my shadow, working 
or sometimes (as I fancied) reading. At first 
I thought that I could smoke very well in the 
dark, and that I would sit and watch from 
sheer lack of a more definite purpose. My 
first intimation that curiosity was changin 

into love, was my readiness to construe all 
indications to the advantage of the shadow. 
Blind to its defects—as when men are ena- 
moured of a substance—I persisted, when the 
outline was altered from some cause, in be- 
lieving that the very fairest form that it ever 
assumed was its true one—an unreasonable 
belief ; since, according to the position of the 
light, the ugliest features may be made to 
show well in shadow—while the prettiest 
may become hideously distorted. But who 
but a man wilfully blinded would not have 
felt serious doubts when that face—sometimes 
of ordinary dimensions—became ridiculously 
elongated, when that bosom suddenly grew 
to matronly breadth; when a nose would 
sometimes’ flatten like a negro’s, and again 
grow out to unusual length—only once ina 
whole evening becoming an ordinary nose— 
at which time alone I capriciously believed 
that she was standing with mathematical 
exactness between the lamp and the blind. 
To see (when I indulgently supposed that she 
had taken the lamp in her hand, and stooped 
to pick up something) her form suddenly 
shoot up, till I could not see her head, and she 
stood there, looking like a decapitated giraffe ; 
and sometimes to behold her, from some 
cause, as suddenly crushed down into a dowdy 
likeness of a caravan dwarf—was enough to 
provoke the laugh that is fatal to a wavering 
passion. But no; I might have been im- 
patient at these distortions, but I was too 
far advanced for laughing. 

I forgot to mention that the narrow, strag- 
gling street, of which I have spoken, was the 
Rue d’Aimette, in the City of Rouen—since 
pulled down for the approaches to the great 
square of St. Ouen, and re-built with houses 
very different from those old, overhanging, 
low-doored, and small-windowed tenements 
of beams and stone-grey plaster, in which we 
lived. I was a stranger, without a friend in 
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Rouen. Mr. Guindé, the celebrated historian 
(whose acquaintance I had made in Paris), 
had employed me to decypher ancient English 
and French manuscripts, in the library of 
Notre Dame, for his use in writing his well- 
known History of the Parliament of Nor- 
mandy ; a labour that occupied me many 
months. And thus my days were spent in 
straining my eyes over yellow parchments, 
and my evenings in watching the shadow on 
the blind. 

I had felt lonely—very lonely : perhaps 
this contributed to my interest in the shadow. 
It'was winter time, and my labours in the 
library ceasing at dusk, my evenings were 
proportionately long. One afternoon, a fog, 
of the old familiar colour of the parchments 1 
had been poring over, came creeping up from 
the river, till I could not distinguish the 
opposite walls. That night, I betook myself 
gloomily to read beside a miserable fire. The 
next night was foggy again. No Platonism 
eould be more abstract and self-sufficing than 
my passion ; but if I were to be denied the 
very lightest food that ever love was nourished 
on, I felt that it must be starved into action. 
Therefore, the next afternoon, meeting the fog 
ry up the street again a little after sun- 
set, [ went directly over to the porter’s lodge 
of the house opposite ; and, having remarked 
to the porter (whom T knew slightly) that it 
was very foggy, asked him who lived on the 
second floor on that side of the house. 

The porter glanced at the hooks for hang- 
ing the lodgers’ keys within the lodge, and 
answered, “ M. La Roche.” 

“What is his business ?” 

“T never knew. I am not curious.” 

Now, it is a general maxim, that when the 
= of a large house in France does not 
<now the business of any one of the lodgers, 
that lodger must be engaged in concerns of 
a secret and extraordinary nature. This fact, 
therefore, I noted. 

“Has he a wife?” I asked nervously. 

“No; only a sister.” 

“Tndeed! I never saw either him or his 
sister.” 

“Very likely ; he seldom goes out except 
at night ; and the young lady scarcely ever, 
unless she walks in ‘the garden behind the 
house.” 

“ And his name, you say, is 

“Hush !” said the porter, suddenly turning 
towards the door. 1 turned also, and saw 
there a tall man, with astoop in the shoulders, 
long dark hair, and a face with such hideous 
features and such a repulsive expression, 
that I could scarcely refrain from uttering 
some exclamation. 
~ “ Any letters for me, M. Grégoire ?” asked 
the stranger. 

“None, sir,” replied the porter; and, to 
my great relief, the hideous countenance 
disappeared. 

“That was M. La Roche,” said the porter, 
when he was gone. 


” 


“Tndeed! is his sister then ” T was 
about to add “like him,” but could not make 
up my mind to put ‘a question so important; 
so I merely said, “older or younger than 
he ?” 

“Younger. 

“What ?” 

“Tf you should wish 

Without in the slightest degree divining 
the drift of his question, I interrupted him by 
saying, “Oh no! not atall ; I’mmuch obliged 
to you,” and hastened out. 

Shall I call it a proof of my infatuation ; or 
shall I regard it (as I did then) as an indica- 
tion of the high and etherial nature of my 
sentiment, that I shrunk, thus instinctively, 
from a personal knowledge of the owner of 
my shadow ? I am inclined to take credit for 
it. The event of all this (as you are aware, if 
you are a philosopher) enters not into this 
question. 1 have a right, in defending my 
conduct at that time, to take my stand where 
I stood at that time. I might (some would 
say) at once have questioned the porter, and 
thus, perhaps, have saved myself the folly of 
wasting my time night after night. But I 
was not wasting my time. The emotional 
part of my nature, and the divinest faculty of 
imagination, must be nourished, if I am to 
become in all parts well proportioned ; and 
for these, illusions are an excellent food. If 
the contemplation of a mereshadow will serve 
to lift me, and keep me for many days above 
the smoke and air of this dim spot, then, 
although I may suddenly drop down to 
earth again, I shall carry with me the 
benefit of that pure atmosphere that I have 
breathed ; the quality of the spirit will be 
improved, which I take to be the aim of all 
education. 

After this defence, I trust that no one will 
think contemptuously of me when I relate 
that, on the following afternoon, my old 
enemy, the fog, having missed his way, and 
wandered (as I heard afterwards) about the 
marshes behind the Faubourg d’Eauplet, I 
planted myself again at the window, and 
watched as before. But this time the bird- 
cage was there with the bird* (still standing 
upon one leg, and with his head sunk into his 
neck, motionless on his perch), but my shadow 
was not. Afterwards, horrible substitute ! 
the gigantic brother must have walked across 
the room towards the window ; for I saw the 
shape of his hideous head appear at the top 
of the blind, and slowly sink (like the ghost of 


But if you should——” 


” 


Banquo), till the whole dreadful spectre 


vanished. “When, after an hour’s watching, I 
saw at last my shadow approaching ; saw it 
| set a box (I think) on the table ; saw it place 

a chair or something like it, beside ; saw it 
| Stand a moment before sitting down, and, 
with arms upturned, arrange its back hair, 
jand fix it again with a comb—did I have no 


misgivings ? No thoughts of the possibility of | 


a family likeness? I did ; but I deliberately 
refused to entertain them, and inhospitably 
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drove them out as soon as they presented 
themselves. 

But one day fate willed that (unlike the 
‘ dog in the fable) I should drop my shadow 
fora substance. I was in the cathedral ona 
Sunday afternoon, listening to the chaunting 
of the singers hidden in the choir, when sud- 
denly catching the dull sound of the closing 
of the baize-covered door behind me, I looked 
round involuntarily, and saw such a pretty 
face, that I secretly felt it (in ‘spite of my 
philosophy) to be worth all the shadows in 
the world. I will not describe it; first, be- 
cause those romancists who delight to cata- 
logue each separate item of beauty, with all 
the minuteness of a slave merchant haggling 
with the Sultan’s eunuch, have never yet been 
able to present to my imagination the total 
of a human face : and next, because to describe 
it in detail would give a false impression of 
that sudden glance in which, without taking 
account of the character of her nose, or the 
colour of her eyes, I saw that she was beautiful. 
Into the poor-box I saw her drop a coin, and, 
let the truth be told, without any apparent 
desire to conceal her charity from the world. 
Then she passed on; and taking one of the 
straw chairs in the middle of the nave, and 
balancing it on two legs—as is customary in 
French churches—leaned over the back of it, 
and in that devout posture began (as I 


charitably hoped) to say her prayers, And} 


now, as 1 sat behind her, a symmetrical 
figure, dresssed in black, a lace veil, flun 

back, as well as a pair of Diacivonnmal 
boots became deeply interesting, “'Thetyranny 
of material forms,” as a German philosopher 
would say, “ was re-established.” How could a 
poor shadow, a mere negation of light, a 
nothing, owing its existence (if it could be 
called an existence) solely to the juxtaposi- 
tion of a something, prevail against these 
attractions, which, in a bar of wintry sun- 
light, falling through the high arched win- 
dow, were each a reality, with a shadow into 
the bargain? Assuredly, if I had thought 
of my shadow in that moment, the proba- 
bility of some resemblance, however small, 
existing between a brother and a sister, 
would have seemed to me to have increased 
ten-fold. 

The attendant was lighting the candles, 
when she rose to go away, passing me again 
so closely that she brushed my foot with her 
dress, and by that wondrous touch rendered me 
entirely deaf to the singing in the choir. When 
the baize-covered door slammed to again, and 
the singing in the choir broke out afresh, the 
hymn that they were chaunting was such a 
worthless, old-fashioned, hacknied tune, sung 
with such preposterous energy and noise, that 
it was intolerable. Had not my thoughts 
been occupied with the chocolate boots, I 
had assuredly not. endured it so long. “How 
jarring,” thought I, as I walked on tip-toe 
towards the ize-covered door, “is this 
tasteless music; in a church more rich in 
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workmanship than the bridal lace veil of a 
queen.” 

O daughters of the early world, whose ears 
and fingers yielded gold enough to make a 
monstrous idol! not less than you, the 
Norman woman worships gauds and trinkets. 
As I came out from the cathedral -porch, 
behold, I saw a pair of chocolate boots stand- 


jing quite still in the light from a.shop front 


—the very first of a row of jewellers’ windows, 
all glittering, shameless, in the Sabbath after- 
noon. It was but for a moment, but the 
pang that it caused me was the first penalty 
I paid for my interest in a substance. When 
the chocolate-coloured boots walked away, I 
walked away too ; and, as it happened by ithe 
same street. 1 was not followmg them. 
merely took the way to my home; but, 
through street after street, the owner of the 
boots kept still before me, till she turned at 
last into the Rue D’Aimette. Drawimg nearer 
to the house where I had so often ‘seen the 
shadow on the blind, a hope that hardly 
dared declare itself made my aelen throb like 
wine poured out of a narrow-necked bottle. 
Only a few yards from the door she looked 
back fora moment and hesitated. Perhaps 
she thought that some one had followed 
her. A child watching a spinning teetotum 
dying out upon the line that separates a 
prize from a blank, knows something of the 
anxiety that I felt at that moment. But 
I was soon relieved. I saw her distinctly 
enter the very house, and in spite of all 
doubts which (considering the great number 
of families always living in a large house 
in France) I might reasonably have cherished 
still, I decided at once that this was the 
identical substance of the shadow I had wor- 
shipped, 

With what anxiety did I watch the blind 
that night! fancying how, if by some trans- 
migration I could become that bird, I would 
pretend to be asleep like him, and sometimes 
hear her talking secrets to herself, or hamming 
tunes, or laughing suddenly at some recollec- 
tion, and many other notions of the kind, 
none of which had ever come into my head 
till I fell away from the wiser form of shadow 
worship. But that time I think she sat behind 
the light, for I saw nothing but the birdcage, 
and I went to bed in an ill-humour, having said 
bitter things against my landlady, because 
my candle, being loosely set up, fell out of 
its socket as I walked with it across the 
room. 

Having now, as I believed, seen the original 
of the shadow—my passion began to ripen 
fast. No more fogs compelled me to visit the 
porter again ; for which reason I determined 
to visit him without compulsion, and renew 
our conversation. 

“ Good morning, Mr. Grégoire.” 

“ Good morning, sir.” 

“You were saying, ‘that if I should 
wish——’ ” 


“Yes; Iremember. Toseeareally pretty 
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irl, you should go to the Cathedral any 
Goer afternoon "— 

“T know,” Linterrupted. “A young lad 
of common height, black hair and eyes, small 
nose, clear skin, black shawl and dress, and a 
pair of chocolate boots.” 

“ And wears a bonnet,” he added; the latter 
article being extremely rare in Rouen at that 
time, and generally considered as a mark of 
great gentility. 

“ M. Grégoire,” I said, “a place where I 
may see so beautiful a face, any Sunday after- 
noon, is worth knowing. It is no fault of 
_ that I accidentally discovered this 

fore you had an —— of completing 
your information. am not so mean as to 
take advantage of this fact. Do me the favour 
—if you are a loyal man—of soonene a por- 
trait of his majesty King Louis Philippe.” 

Mr. Grégoire took a bright five-franc piece 
that I gave him ; and, gently aay , 
deposited it in a greasy leathern bag, whic 
he drew from somewhere under his blouse ; 
while I, having laid this foundation of our 
friendship, and judging it well to pretend to 
have at present no other feeling than curiosity 
towards the owner of the chocolate boots, 
said,“ Ah, well! Beauty does not interest 
me. A mere shadow has been hitherto the 
object. of my gailantry. I think I can dis- 
pense with anything more substantial at 
present.” 

This must have been quite unintelligible to 
Mr. Grégoire, but he was a quiet man, and 


“ nil admirari” (though he did not know how 
to say it in Latin) was his motto. This was 


all that ed between us at this interview. 

For six days I saw the shadow on the 
blind ; on the seventh I met the substance in 
the Cathedral; which seemed to me now 
like a very great deal of dry bread to a very 
small quantity of sack. On the eighth day I 
entered the porter’s lodge again, with a nose- 
gay, and a letter, and another five-franc 
piece. 

“ Monsieur Grégoire,” I said, with a little 
hesitation, “ if you would do me the favour to 
give this note and these flowers privately into 
the hands of the lady they are addressed to.”, 

“ Mademoiselle La Roche!” he exclaimed, 
with apparent surprise, the superscription 
catching his eye. 

“T have known her long,” I said, thinking 
to relieve him of responsibility in having pre- 
viously given me information about her: 
“ that is to say, her shadow.” 

“ Her shadow?” said the porter, looking 
puzzled. 

“Yes. Her window, you know, is opposite 
mine.” 

“ It is.” 

“ On the blind of that window, long before 
I knew Mademoiselle La Roche, I used to see 
and take an interest in her shadow. So, you 
see, although you first gave me her name, and 
told me that that ugly fellow was her brother, 
our acquaintance is not your fault.” 


(Conducted by 


“ Englishmen are so eccentric,” said the 
rter. 
I felt tempted to unfold to him a little of 


my theory of shadow worship, but recollecting * 


the fate of the whimsical author of A Journey 
round my Room, who, having begun to 
explain philosophically a simple question from 
his man-servant, stopped short on perceiving 
that his pains were thrown away, and was 
thence triumphantly supposed to have been 
poséd by the latter, I determined rather to 
submit to be considered eccentric. 

“I may depend on you,” I said. 

“My word of honour,” replied Mr. Grégoire, 
with the and dignity of a crowned 
king. My candle might have fallen out of its 
socket many times that night, before I could 
have found it in my heart to say a bitter 
thing against my landlady. Thad seen my sha- 
dow again, and the bird-cage, and—what was 
more important than all that night—I had also 
seen the shadow of anosegay in a vase, placed 
between the light and the window, according 
to a request in my letter. Three days after 
—I know not by what means—I received a 
note. 

“ Sir,—Your whimsical description of your 
interest in my shadow has amused me so 
much, that I have tried to persuade myself 
that there can be no harm in receiving from 
a stranger so pure and graceful a present as 
a few flowers. I placed them near the window 
last night, as you requested. You say you 
have seen me lately. I entreat you to avoid 
meeting me at present. You who have so 
long shown yourself capable of silence must 
promise me to remain strictly faithful to my 
shadow for—say six months. By-and-by you 
shall know the reason of allthis. Meanwhile, 
if you obey me, it will be a strong proof of 
your sincerity. But, above all, do not make 
the porter of the house in which I live your 
confidant in this matter. Address me, in 
future, at my friend Mademoiselle Polart’s, 
Rue Robee, No. 8. My brother has already 
seen you in the ‘loge,’ and he is very sus- 
picious. Marie Stuart La Roca.” 

“ Six months !” I repeated, as I finished the 
reading of this letter. “ Would that I had to 
toil seven years, as Jacob toiled for Rachel; 
that you might see the strength and endur- 
ance of my love. I read it a dozen times, and 
wondered if a Frenchman, who had been 
familiar with the words from childhood, could 
see more meaning inthem thanI did. I ana- 
lysed even the subscription—the heartless 
French form of “ assurance of esteem and dis- 
tinguished consideration,” which I have not 
thought it worth while to transcribe, and 
found a meaning in every word. But that 
constant craving, which distinguished my new 
sentiment from its original form, began to 
trouble me. A shadow every day, with the 
occasional feast of a letter, seemed to me a 
very spare diet for a strong, hearty, growing 

assion like mine. The love of Jacob for 
hel, I felt, must have been of a very cool, 
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business-like character, and not at all to be 
compared with mine. “I must have been a 
fool,” thought I, “to think of pleasing a 
Frenchwoman, by being ready to wait for ie 
any length of time.” fore I went to bed 
that night I had despatched another letter to 
the address she had indicated. This was her 
reply :-— 

“Sir—I assure you that your idea of my 
|| brother’s character is quite a mistake. He is 
no tyrant. If I condemn myself, at present, 
to almost total seclusion, it is because I feel 
it to be necessary for his sake, I may confide 
| to you the fact, that his present occupation is 
such that we cannot admit strangers here— 
not even a servant, Judge, then, how neces- 
sary to him is the presence of one upon whose 
prudence he knows he can depend. Adieu 
Be discreet and patient. 

“Marie Stuart La Rocue.” 


| Here was a tantalising mystery, indeed ! 
| Her brother’s occupation required a beautiful 
| and accomplished girl to shut herself up 
a going to church once a week) for six 
| months, never so much as showing her face 
| at the window, save when the blind was 
| down at night. What honest business could 
explain that? Was that monster—as far 
removed from her in mind as in body— 
| persuading an inexperienced girl to aid him 
in some dishonourable pursuits ; bringing her, 
| perhaps, to ruin with him? Was he a mid- 
night robber or assassin? I thought of his 
herculean form, and of some mysterious 
murders lately committed in the streets of the 
city, and pictured him stealing up the dark 
staircase at night—like Cardillac the jeweller 
—fresh from some horrible deed. This must 
be it : unless he was a coiner. Yes ; he might 
be a coiner; he was a coiner; I had no doubt 
of it. ‘Till, lying in bed awake, it struck me 
that he was, perhaps, a political conspirator. 
This would account for the desire for privacy. 
He had papers about. He was making an 
infernal machine. It would not do for his 
sister to expose her beauty to the world, and 
attract strangers to watch about there. Other- 
wise, what was there particularly dangerous 
in my being in the porter’s lodge? This 
milder hypothesis seemed to me a sudden 
inspiration. “She is in hourly danger,” I 
said, “Dark plots are forming around her ; 
barrels of gunpowder are under her bed. 
Her brother, with horrible imprecations, 
forbids her to pry into their contents. She 
sees a dreadful machine with rows of iron 
barrels, and is told to ask no questions. Her 
brother mysteriously implores her to keep 
at home, and like a noble, self-sacrificing 
creature, she renounces all for him.” 

My suspicions became more and more 
ainful ; but I did not dare to hint them to 
er. In spite of her injunction, I watched in 

the cathedral unobserved, and saw her again, 
dressed exactly as before. I thought she 
looked paler, and her face haunted me. The 
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next night, I watched till I saw the door of 
the porter’s lodge open, and 1 glided in and 
crept up the stairs. I thought, if I could 
listen at the door a moment, and perhaps hear 
her voice, which I had never heard yet, it 
would be a relief. There was a lamp on the 
staircase, but it was nearly burnt out, and I 
pe my way up in the dark. [I listened at 

er door, but could hear nothing. A light 
came through the keyhole, and a curiosity— 
which was perhaps my secret motive in 
coming there—prompted me to look through. 
But I was disappointed. I could see no one, 
nor anything more suspicious than a fireplace 
and a picture on the wall. 

I was turning my eye from side to side, te 
get as wide a range of sight over the room as 
possible, and was wholly absorbed in my ex- 
pectation of seeing something remarkable, 
when I felt myself suddenly grasped by both 
arms from behind. 

“T know you,” said a voice, “though we 
are in the dark. I am tempted to throw you 
headlong down the well of the staircase.” 

“ Let go,” I said, struggling. 

“Scoundrel! spy!” he exclaimed. 

“Let go!” I repeated, still striving in his 
terrible gripe, “ iat! I will explain my conduct 
frankly.” 

“T know your purpose,” he replied, giving 
me a sudden swing round that hurled me 

ainst the opposite wall, and taking my 
place at the door. “TI suspected you the first 
time I saw you. You have been prying here 
before.” 

Scarcely waiting to hear his last words, I 
felt so exasperated with his violence, that 
I rushed at him, and struck him several times 
with my fist. Immediately after, the blows of 
a stick began to fall upon my back and 
shoulders, like the strokes of two black- 
smiths beating at the same piece of iron on 
an anvil. Warding off the blows with my 
arm, I rushed at i again; but a second 
time he hurled me against the wall, and sud- 
denly opening the door, he entered and closed 
it in my face, turning the key. 

My position was embarrassing. To batter 
the door would have been as ridiculous as to 
have been caught listening there. I resolved 
to retreat, and meditate some scheme for 
vengeance at leisure. I walked about the 
streets for some time, and thought of the 
stanzas in Corneille’s tragedy, in which the 
Cid describes the conflict of love and honour, 
when called upon to avenge the insults of 
Don Gomez. ior this, it will be supposed 
that my bruises were not of a serious 
character: but my humiliation was 
I would have given an Aldine copy of 
Erasmus, with the signature of Montaigne 
upon the title page (if I had possessed a copy 
of Erasmus with that valuable addition), to 
have known whether his sister was in her 
room during our fracas. [ d by the 
window and saw a light there, but no shadow. 
I determined to go home and write a long 
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letter, in which I hinted my suspicions of her | 


danger, and entreated her 
to-me. ; 
Her reply was longer coming this time. 
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he is become, after five years’ research, more 


to confide all|and more anxious lest his secret should be 
| stolen from him. For this reason he never 


allows any stranger to enter here. 


His ap- 


Meanwhile the horrible brother haunted me ;| paratus and materials are always exposed, 


I eompared him to that furious and unreason- 
able genii, who would hear no explanation from 
the unfortunate merchant, who, peacefully 
eating his meal by the wayside, and flinging 
his date stones over his shoulder, had unin- 
tentionally knocked out his miserable one 
eye. There was cunning, malignity, and 
injustice, and even a consciousness of super- 
natural power, all to be discerned in that 
hideous countenance, that I had never for- 
gotten since the moment when it suddenly ap- 
peared, set in the frame of the porter’s door- 
way. I knew he had not walked up the stairs 
when he found me at the door: I must have 
heard himif he had. He was probably ata few 
thousands of leagues distance, engaged in some 
nefarious business; when knowing by some 
means that I was looking through his key- 
hole, he vanished, and in a moment reappeared 
behind me on the landing. This might natu- 
rally have led me to suspect that his sister 
was some wrinkled old hag, whom his ic 
art made beautiful, in whatever eyes Ee 
pleased; but it did not. And, herein, I 
cannot blame myself, consistently with my 

hilosophy of illusions: For I hold that 
Titania was blessed’ even in her love for 
Bottom, the weaver, and was not at all’to be 
pitied until the spell was broken. 

This was the third letter that I received 
from Miss La Roche :— 

“Sr1r,—I am mueh grieved that you should 
have suffered from my brother’s violence’ on 
my account. How could you be so mad as 
to enter the house, after IT had told you 
the danger? My brother is very unreason- 
able, but you must be patient with him, 
and forgive him, as I do, for my sake. I 
will initia to you everything—as I might 
have done at first, if I had foreseen this 
misfortune. My brother; I assure you again, 
bears no resemblance to the monster which 
your —— has pictured him. His 
personal defects, I am sure, do not pre- 
judice you against him; and his slight 
failings, in other respects, [ think you 
will forgive when you know him better. 
Listen, then, to the simple explanation of the 
mystery which has so troubled you. Five 
years ago, my brother was a chymist; he 
served the dyers with ingredients for dyeing. 
One day he heard that Jacob Garcia, a 
Spaniard, had discovered a new scarlet of 
more brilliancy than had hitherto been-known, 
and that he liad sold his secret for a million’ 
of francs. My brother’s mind was captivated, 
and he began to: experimentalise for: further 
improvements. The pursuit: became’ a pas- 
sion ; he gave’ up his business and.came to 
Rouen—our native city—to continue his ex- 
periments im secret. Drawing near (as he 
assures me) to the attainment of his: object, 


and the slightest trace, he imagines, might 
afford a clue to hismystery. I have told him 
that he exaggerates the danger, but his 
anxiety only increases, It has become almost 
a mania; and his eccentric and irritable 
nature, I feel, will not be improved until his 
labours are ended. 

“ This, sir, is why I entreat you, at present, 
to be contented with my shadow. 


“Marie Stuart La Rocus.” 


Here was a reasonable explanation. Why, 
of course, I might have guessed all this, but 
for an unfortunate propensity to imagine 
marvels. How could I sufficiently apologise 
to this noble and disinterested girl, for my 
absurd suspicions. Her wise and gentle tone, 
her devotedness to her brother, her compas- 
sion for failings—that highest proof of a 
thoughtful mind—made me ashamed of my 
own weakness. I wrote to her again pro- 
mising. to: wait patiently, and excusing m 
folly on the plea of my anxiety for her wel- 
fare ; and assuring her that since her expla, 
nation, I felt the highest respect and esteem 
for her brother. I confess, however, that my 
antipathy for him was not diminished, and 
that if 1. happened to go out late, I had no 
desire whatever to meet him in our lonely 
street. 

My labours in the library were now ended, 
and nothing but my shadowy correspondent 
retained me in Rouen. One Sunday I re- 
solved again to watch for her in the Cathedral, 
concealing myself as before. She came as 
usual, saan wore chocolate boots again, Stand- 
ing behind.a: pillar, I saw her once more 
out by the baize-covered door. When I thought 
that she had time enough to disappear, 
I went out also, But, as I.stood in the porch 
again, I saw her, to my astonishment, standing 
with a stranger, talking, in the very centre 
of the market-place! Could it be possible 
that this story of her brother’s pursuits was 
but an ingenious fiction intended to deceive 
me, and prevent me for some purpose dis- 
covering thatshe had anotherlover? I could 
not believe that, It must be some relative. She 
had said that they were natives of Rouen ; 
they had of course connections in the city. 

She took his arm; and they walked away 
together, while I followed them at a distance, 
determined to note any further indications of 
the nature of their acquaintance. Keeping 
close in the shadow of the houses, in a narrow 
lane, I saw the stranger place his arm. round 
her waist, which shesuffered without resisting, 
and they walked on: thus till they came to the 
street in which she lived. There they stopped, 
as if deeming it imprudent to go further to- 
gether, and stood in talking for some 
time at the gorner of the lane. At last I saw 
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| them embrace each other, so long and 
earnestly, that I felt the evidence of her 
treachery to be complete; and finally they 
separated, and walked away, in opposite 
directions, in the same street. 
I had never imagined such duplicity. Such 
a beautiful girl to turn out the cunningest 
| hypocrite I had ever met with! All my old 
| suspicions of her horrible brother were at once 
revived. I shuddered to think what might 
have been her real motive in trying to keep 
my passion alive-for six months. Perhaps to 
| give her time to draw one victim into her 
brother’s power, before beginning with me. 
At any rate, I resolved to overtake her, and 
tax her at once with her faithlessness, in order 
| toremove all ground for doubts. So I walked 
| after her rapidly till within a few yards of 
| her, when she heard my footsteps and turned 
| round, 
| “Is that you, Adolphe?” she said, for the 
| overhanging roofs made it quite dark upon 
| the pathway. 
“ No,” I answered, coming forward. “ It 
is I—another of your lovers—your shadow- 
|| worshipper. You know me.” 
| “There is some mistake, sir,” she said, 
| evidently trembling. “ The darkness. has de- 
| ceived you,” 


| | “ No,” I answered, “ thereis no mistake "— 
| for Ltook her trembling for a sign of guilt. 
| “I am 


our simple correspondent, to whom 
| you told that. pleasant. story about the dye. 
| Do you not blush a deeper scarlet than Jacob 
| Garcia ever discovered ?” 
| -“T don’t know who you mean, sir, by Jacob 
| Garcia,” she interrupted. 
| Jacob Garcia the Spaniard, I mean: he 
| who set your fiendish Gestheesta head. a-fire, 
til he gave up the. chemistry business, and 
| shut himself up with, you, and became very 
| irritable, and could not bear you to look out 
of window.” 
| “Indeed, sir,’ she. said, “there is some 
| mistake, I have no brother. I don’t under- 
| stand you. Pray let me go.” 
| “Tam not mistaken,” I persisted. “You 
| think I have onlyseen you once ; but I have 
| watched you many times.in the Cathedral, I 
|| have discovered your duplicity, this very 
| night. Miss La Roche,” I continued, impres- 
sively, intending to warn her of the results of 
|| such faithlessness 
| “No, sir, indeed,” she interrupted, “that 
|, is not my name. I have heard that name 
| somewhere—I don’t know where. My name 
| is Mademoiselle.Antoinette ; my other name 
is Duchemin.” 

“ Ay, ay,” said I, “ you have.a lively fancy. 
| You. can inyent names—whole histories when 

you please. Serpent, confess that, you know 
who [ am,” 

“For shame!” she said, beginning to shed 
tears; “you would not daye to insult, me 
thus, if Adolphe were near. He would kill 
you on the spot.” 

“Your tears betray you,” I said, with the 
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stern perseverance of Milton’s Samson; “I 
am satisfied. Henceforth _ 

But my manner becoming very impressive 
at this point, she shrank back in alarm ; and 
then, seizing the opportunity, she darted 
away, and in a moment disappeared through 
the entrance to her house. 

In spite of my philosophical theories, I 
felt compelled to take the ordinary view ot 
things which, in calmer moments, I should 
have undoubtedly rejected. I was, in short, 
vexed at having been her dupe, and tempted 
to rush up the stairs again, and provoke her 
Goliah of a brother to instant combat. I 
felt that I could have returned from the fight, 
carrying in my hand his hideous head (with 
the expression of contemptuous defiance with 
which he began the strife still upon its 
features), swinging it to and fro, by its long 
black hair, with very great. satisfaction. It 
would have been sweet to hang his scalp at 
my girdle. I could have felt great pleasure 
in drinking beer out of his skull in the Seandi- 
navian paradise. All which ideas passed 
through my mind while I was. crossing the 
road, and before I had caught sight of my 
shadow, seated as usual on its shadowy chair. 
When I saw this, my mind was troubled. 
She had not had time to mount the stairs 
and take off her bonnet ; I suspected that the, 
brother’s magic was again employed to de- 
ceive me: but the bare possibility of the 
porter having made some, mistake occurred 
to me, and I crossed the road again, and 
entered the lodge. 

“Mr. Grégoire,” I said, “did you not tell 
me that the name of my opposite. neighbour 
is La Roche ?” 

“Without doubt.” 

“ And that she was to be seen in the Cathe- 
dral any Sunday afternoon ; that she was of 
common height; had black hair and eyes; 
wore chocolate boots: and never appeared 
without a bonnet ?” 

“Pardon,” replied the porter; “you con- 
found two people. I spoke then of Mademoi- 
selle Antoinette—a, very different person.” 

“But J was speaking of Miss La Roche. 
You told me-that was my neighbour’s name.” 

“T did. But, said I, if you wish to seea 
really pretty young woman, look at, Mademoi- 
selle Antoinette, or rather I meant to say so 
when you stopped me.” 

I was confounded. 

“ Monsieur is so hasty—so very eccentric,” 
said the porter, following 7 advantage. 
“But you said you knew demoiselle 
Roche ; and it was not. for me. to say anything 


against her. 
her!” said L “What is there 


“ Against 
to be said against her ? Sgonks I shall not 
pend upon my 


be offended. You may 
searecy.” 

“ Mademoiselle La, Roche, is a. very good 
YOHRG VOD, replied Mr, Grégoire, shrug- 
ging his shoulders; “and, they say a very 
sensible young woman,” 
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“But in face,” said I, instinctively inter- 
preting the shrug of his shoulders, “is the 
very counterpart of her horrible brother. Is 
it not so?” 

“Not quite so ugly,” said the porter, shrug- 
ging his shoulders again. 

That shrug was sufficient. I fled preci- 

itately, and the next’ morning departed for 
aris, without even having seen or desiring 
to see the object of my truly shadowy 


passion. 


OLD ECHOES. 


You wonder that my tears should flow 
In listening to that simple strain ; 
That those unskilful sounds should fill 

My soul with joy and pain— 
How can you tell what thoughts it stirs 
Within my heart again ? 


You wonder why that common phrase, 
So all unmeaning to your ear, 

Should stay me in my merriest mood, 
And thrill my soul to hear— 

How can you tell what ancient charm 
Has made me hold it dear ? 


You smile to see me turn and speak 
With one whose converse you despise, 

You do not see the dreams of old 
That with his voice arise— 

How can you tell what links have made 
Him sacred in my eyes ? 


O, these are Voices of the Past, 
Links of a broken chain, 

Wings that can bear me back to Times 
Which cannot come again ; 

Yet God forbid that I should lose 
The echoes that remain ! 


TRAVEL ON TRAMP IN GERMANY. 
LUBECK TO BERLIN, 


By right of churches full of, relics, antique 
buildings, places curiously named, Liibeck is, 
no doubt, a jewel of a town to antiquarians, 
Its streets are badly paved, but infinitely 
cleaner than the streets of Hamburgh. I did 
not much wonder at that, for I saw no people 
out of doors to make them dirty, when I ex- 
posed myself to notice from within doors as a 
solitary pedestrian, upon my way to take a 
letter to a goldsmith in the market place. 
The market place is a kind of exchange, a 
square building with an open court in the 
centre, around which there is a covered way 
roofed quaintly with carved timbers. In this 
building the mechanical trades of Liibeck are 
collected, each trade occupying a space ex- 
clusively its own under the colonnade. Here, 
all the tradesmen are compelled to work, but 
not permitted to reside. Each master has 
his tiny shop-front with a trifling show of 

‘oods ex in it, and his small workshop 
hind, in which, at most, two or three men 
can be employed. In some odd little nooks 
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the doors of these boxes are so arranged, that 
two masters cannot go out of adjoining pre- 
mises at the same time without collision. 

Though my friend in Liibeck was a stranger, 
as a brother jeweller he gave me friendly 
welcome. Having inquired into my re- 
sources, he said, “ You must take the viati- 
cum.”—“Tt is like begging,” I answered— 
“Nonsense,” he replied; “you pay for it 
when you are in work, and have a right to it 
when travelling.”—“ But I might find em- 
ployment, on inquiry.”—* Do not be alarmed, 
my friend ; there is not a job to be done in 
the whole city.” I was forced, therefore, by 
my friend’s good-natured earnestness, to make 
the usual demand throughout the little group 
of goldsmiths, and having thus satisfied the 
form, I was conducted to our guild alderman 
and treasurer. A little quiet conversation 
passed between them, and the cash-box was 
then emptied out into my hand: it contained 
twenty-eight Hamburgh shillings, equal to 
two shillings in English money. 

I returned to my hotel and slept in a good 
bed that night. ‘The morning broke heavily, 
and promised a day’s rain. Through the 
lowering weather and the dismal streets I 
went to the police office to get my passport 
viséd for Schwerin in Socktesene Most 
dismal streets! The Liibeckers were com- 
plaining of loss of trade, and yearned for a 
railway from Liibeck to Hamburg. But the 
line would run through a corner of Holstein, 
and no such thing would be tolerated by the 
Duke of Holstein. The Liibeckers wanted 
the Russian traffic to come through their 
town and on to Hamburgh by rail. The 
Duke of Holstein wished to bring it through 
his little port of Kiel upon the Bultic. 

Too poor to loiter on the road, having got 
my passport viséd, I again strapped the knap- 
sack to my back, and set out through the lo: 
avenues of trees over the long, wet 
through bitter wind and driving rain that 
put my pipe out. Soaked with rain, and 
shivering with cold, I entered the village of 
Schineberg at two o’clock, just after the rain 
had ceased, as deplorable a figure as a man 
commonly presents when all the vigour has 
been washed out of his face, and his clothes 
hang limp and damp about his body. Wearied 
to death, I halted at the door of an inn, but 
was told inhospitably—miserable tramp as I 
seemed, and was—that “I could go to the 
next house.” At the next house they again 
refused me, already humbled, and advised me 
That is a 


to go to The Tall Grenadier. 
house of call for masons. I went to it, and 


was received there hospitably. My knap- 
sack being waterproof, T could put on dry 
clothes, and hang my wet garments round 
the stove, while the uproarious masons— 
terrible men for beer and music—comforted 
me with unending joviality. They got into 
their hands a book of German songs that 
dropped out of my knapsack, and having 
appointed a reader set him upon the table to 
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declaim them. Presently another jolly mason 
cried out over a drinking song, declaimed 
among the others in a loud monotous bawl, 
“T know that song,” and having hemmed and 
tuned his voice a little, broke out into music 
with tremendous power. The example 
warmed the others; they began to look out 
songs with choruses, and so continued singing 
to the praise of wine and beauty out of my 
book, until they were warned home by the 
host. I climbed a ladder to my bedroom, 
and slept well. The Grenadier was not an 
expensive hotel, for in the morning when I 
paid my bill for bed and breakfast, I found 
that the accommodation cost me fourpence- 
halfpenny. 

Since it is my desire not to fatigue the 
reader of this uneventful narrative, but 
simply to illustrate by a few notes drawn 
from my own experience the life of a German 
workman on the tramp, I shall now pass 
over a portion of the road between Hamburgh 
| and Berlin in silence. My way lay through 
Schwerin, and having spent a night in that 
exceedingly neat city beside its pleasant 
waters, and under the protection of the 
cannon in the antiquated castle overhead, I 
| set out for a walk of twenty miles onward 
| to Ludwigslust. The road was a pleasant 
| one, firm and dry, with trim grass edgings 
_ and sylvan seats on either side. The country 
itself was flat and dull, enlivened only now 


| and then by a fir plantation or a pretty village. 
Brother tramps passed me from time to time 


with a cheerful salutation, and at three 
| o'clock I passed within the new brick walls} 

of Ludwigslust, a town dignified as a leasure | 
seat with a military garrison, a ducal palace, | 
and an English park. 

At the inn to which I went in Ludwigslust, 
the house of call for carpenters, I was in 
luck. The carpenters were there assembled 
in great force, laughing, smoking, and enjoy- 
| ing their red wine, that may have come from 
France, for Mecklenburg is no wine country. 
It was the quarter-day and pay-day of the car- 
penters, who were about to celebrate the date 
as usual with a supper. I went to sit down 
in the small travellers’ room, and was in- 
vaded instantly by the whole army of joiners, 
with bleared eyes, flushed faces under caps 
of every shape and colour, and a flexible pi 
| hanging from every mouth—Who was I? 
What was I ?—Whence did I come !—Where 
was I born? and whither was I going? &c., 
&c. When they had found out all about me 
and confirmed their knowledge by examina- 
tion of my passport, which one dull dog 
persisted in regarding as a book of ballads, 
out of which he sang, I began to ask con- 
cerning food. “ Nothing warm in the house,” 
said the housefather, a carpenter himself. 
“There will be a grand supper at six o’clock, 
and everything and everybody is wanted in 
the preparation of it. ke yourself easy 
for the present with brown bread and dripping 
and a glass of beer, then you can make your 
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dinner with us when we sup.” That suited 
me quite well. 

The carpenters flowed out into the street, 
to take a stroll and get their appetites, 
leaving behind them one besotted man, who 
propped himself against the oven, and there 
gave himself a lecture on the blessings of 
equanimity under all circumstances of dis- 
tress. 

“Do you sleep here to-night?” inquired 
the host. Certainly, I desired to do so. 
“Thien you must go to the police bureau for a 
permission.” —“ But you have my port ; 
is not that sufficient ?”—* Not in Ludwigs- 
lust ; your passport must be held by the police, 
and they will give you in exchange for it a 
ticket, which I must hold, or else I dare not 
let you have a lodging.” I went to the police 
office at once; through the ill-paved street 
into the middle of the town. I went by a 
large gravelled square, which serves as a 
riding ground for the cavalry in the adjoining 
barracks ; and a long broad street of no great 
beauty, ending in a flight of steps, led me 
then to the police office, and would have led 
me also, had that been my destination, to the 
ducal palace. The palace fronts to a paved 
square, it is a massive, noble edifice of stone, 
having before it a fine cascade with a treble 
fall. To the left across a green meadow, I 
observed the church—the only church—a 
simple whitewashed building with a colon- 
naded front. At the foot of the low flight 
of steps was the police office, in which I found 
one man who civilly copied my passport into 
a book, put it aside, and gave me a ticket of 

rmission to remain one night in Ludwigs- 
fost. I was desired to call for my passport 
before leaving in the morning. 

At seven o’clock there was no sign of supper. 
At eight o’clock the cloth was spread in a 
long, low lumber room at the back of the 
inn, and the assembled carpenters took their 
seats before the board, or rather boards sup- 
ported upon tressels. I took my place and 
waited hungrily. Very soon there was a great 
steam over the whole table sent up from huge 
tureens of boiled potatoes; smaller dishes of 

reserved prunes, boiled also, occupied the 
intervals. A bottle of red wine was placed 
for every two men. We then began our 
meal with soup; thin, sorry stuff. Then 
came the chief dishes, baked veal and baked 
pig’s head. The prunes were to be eaten 
with the veal, which meat having been first 
boiled to make the soup, and then baked in 
a deep dish in a close oven to bring out some 
of the faded flavour, was a sodden mass, 
removed a very long way from the roast fillet 
of veal and pickled pork known to an English- 
man, Our pig’s head was, however, capital, 
and no soup had been made out of it. The 
carpenters with assiduous kindness heaped 
choice bits upon my plate, and as I had not 
dined, I supped with ene The drunken 
man who had fallen asleep by the stove sat / 


by my side with greedy looks, eating nothing, 
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for he had not paid his share; he was a man 
who drank away his gains, and he received 
no pity. 

Then after supper there came toasts. ‘The 
president was on his legs, all glasses were 
filled ; men ready, “Long live the guild of 
carpenters! Vivath——o!” The ho! wasa 
howl ; the glasges clashed. “Long live all 
carpenters! Vivat ho——o!” At ten o’clock 
there was:a bustle and confusion at. the door, 
and along string of lads marched, two and 
two, cap in hand, into the room. These were 
all the carpenters’ apprentices in Ludwigs- 
lust. Every quarterly night the hospitable 
carpenters have them in after supper to be 
regaled with beer and cordials, and initiated 
into the mysteries of jollity that are connected 
with the existence of a master carpenter. 
“ Long live all carpenters’ apprentices! Vivat 
ho——o——o!” The apprentices having 
revelled in as much beer and spirit as could 
be got through, shouting included, in a quarter 
of an hour, formed double line in and 
marched out under a fire of lusty cheers into 
the street. Some jolly carpenters still lingered 
in. the supper room, smoking or singing 
chorusses, or making partners of each other 
for mad waltzes round the table to the music 
of their tongues, 

Longing for bed I was obliged to wait 
until the landlord was at leisure to attend to 


me. After I rose next.morning, I waited for 


three hours impatiently enough until, the 
sleepy host had risen, for until I had received 
my: ticket back from him I was unable to get 


my. rt and goon. At length, however, 
I got.out of the brick walls of Ludwigslust, 
and marched forward under a clear . y on 
the way to Perleberg, my next. stage, distant 
about fifteen lish a. " 

i through two dirty, ill-paved 
towns, and. being in some uncertainty about 
the road, I asked my way of a short red-faced 
man. who, being himself bound for the frontier 
station, favoured me so far with his company. 
He was.-a, postboy whose vocation was 
destroyed, but. who was nevertheless. blessed 
with philosophy enough to recognise the 
merits of the railway system, and to point 
out the posts marking the destined line 
between Berlin and Hamburgh, with the 
comment that “the world must move.” It 
seemed to be enough for him that he lived in 
the recollection of the people on his old road- 
side; and that he could stop with me outside 
a, toligate, the first I had seen in Germany, 
sure of the production of a bottle for a social 
dram,, in. which I cordially joined. Then 
presently we came to a si newly built 
village, the Prussian military station. <A 
sentinel standing silent and alone by his 
sentry box striped with the Prussian colours, 
black and white, marked where the road 
crossed. the Prussian frontier. We passed un- 
challenged, and found dinner upon the terri- 

ry o 


to. the Black Eagle, in a very modest 
| hause of entertainment. 


(Conducted by 

Travelling alone onward to Perleberg, I 
stopped once more for refreshment at a melan- 
chely, dirty place, having one common room, 
of which the chairs and tables contained as 
much heavy timber as would build a house 
I wanted an hour’s rest, for my knapsack had 
become a burden to me, and the handles of the 
few tools I was obliged to carry dug them- 
selves relentlessly into my back. “ White or 
brown beer?” asked the attendant. Dolt 
that I was to answer Brown! They brought 
me a Vile treacley compound that I could not 
drink ; whereas the Berlin white beer is a 
famous effervescing liquor, so good, says a 
Berliner, that you cannot distinguish it from 
champagne if you drink it rapidly with closed 
eyes, and at the same time press your nose 
between your fingers, In the evening I got 
to Perleberg, and walking wearily up the old, 
irregular High Street, established myself at 
the Londoner Schenke—the London Tavern, 
I found the parlour pleasant and almost 

rivate, the hostess quiet and lady-like. 

hile she was getting coffee ready for me, I 
paid my call of duty upon the police, for 
though my passport had been vise'd to Berlin 
in half a dozen places, the law required that 
I should not sleep in a new kingdom without 
first announcing my arrival. 

At. the upper end of the market place I 
found a red brick building with a gloomy 
door, opening upon a broad stone staircase, 
by which I mounted to the magistrate’s room, 
That was a lofty hall, badly lighted by two 
little windows, scantily furnished with a few 
seats. Behind a railing sat the magistrate in 
a velvet skull cap and Black robe, a short fat 
man with a satisfied face, but unsatisfied and 
restless eyes. Two armed soldiers shared 
with him the space beyond the rail. Two 
townsmen, hat in hand, were patiently waiting 
for their passes, Having mentioned my busi- 
ness I was told that I might wait; standing, 
of course. The heavy quiet of the room was 
broken presently by the entrance of two 
young workmen in clean blouses, bound upon 
an. errand like my own, who hovered in a 
tremulous condition near the doorway. 

The magistrate of Perleberg, after awhile, 
looked at my passport, and asked “ Have. you 
the requisite amount of travelling money to 
show?” I had not expected such a question, 
but the two gold ducats were still in my fob, 
and I produced them with the air of a fine 

entleman. One of the soldiers took them in 

is hand, examined them and passed them to 
his comrade, who passed them to the towns- 
people. “They are good,” said the soldier, 
as he put them back into my hand.—* Is that 
enough?” I asked, as though there had been 
thousands of such things about other parts of 
my person, for I saw that I had made an 
impression, “That will do,” said the magis- 
trate, “you may sit down.” O miserable 
homage before wealth! They would not keep 
me standing, 

It had grown dark, and a lighted candle 
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had been placed upon the desk of the chief 
| magistrate, the most diligent man im his office, 
| who seeing no description of my person in 
| the passport, set to work with the zest of an | 
artist upon the depiction of my features. 
Examining each feature minutely with a 
candle, he put down the results of his 
| researches, and then finally read off his, 
work to me with this note at the bottom 
—“The little finger of his left hand is 
crooked.” 

| The hostess of the London Tavern, when 

I got Lack to my quarters, must have heard 
| about my wealth, That pleasant little maiden 
| lady told me all about her house, and how it 
| had been named afresh after the King of 
| Prussia slept there on his way to ae 

where he was to act as sponsor to the Prince 
| of Wales. I, who had been turned away from 
| the doors of the humblest inns, was flattered 
| and courted bya landlady who had enter- 
| tained His Majesty of Prussia. The neatest 
| of chambermaids cunducted me to an elegant 
bedchamber—* her own room,” the little 
old maid had said as I left her—and 
_ there I slept upon the couch sacred to her 
maiden meditations, among hangings white 
as snow. 

The next morning I went out into Perle- 
berg, a ricketty old place, full of rats and 
legends, There is a colossal figure in the 
| market-place of an armed knight, eighteen or 
| twenty feet high, gazing eternally into the 
fruit baskets below. He has his head un- 
| covered, and his hand upon his sword, and he 
| ismade of stone, but who heis nobody seemed 
| to know; I was only told that the statue 
_ would turn. any one to stone who fixed his 
eyes upon it in intense gaze for a sufficiently 
long time, I visited the chief jeweller, a 
wonderful man, who was said to have visited 
nearly all. parts of. the known world except 
London and Paris. I found him with one 
workman, very busy, but not doing much ; 
and he was very civil, although manifestly 
labouring under the fear that I had come to 
ask for a. “ viaticum.” I did not, I went 
back to eat a hearty breakfast at the London 
Tavern, where I found the mistress gracious, 
and the handmaid very chatty and coquettish. 
From her talk I half concluded that I was 
believed to be an Englishman who travelled 
like a journeyman for the humour of the 
thing: the English are -so odd, but at the 
Laiak Tavern they had not been without 
experience of English ways. My display of 
the gold pieces must have been communicated 
to them overnight, by one of the townspeople 
who heard me tell the magistrate at what inn 
I was staying. 

From a to Keritz was eighteen 
miles. Upon the road I came up with a poor 
fellow limping pitiably. He had a flat wooden 
box upon his k, being. a tramping glazier, 
and he made snail’s progress, having his left 
thigh swollen by much walking. I loitered 
with him. as long as my time allowed, and 
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then dashed on to recover the lost ground. 
Passing at a great pace a neat road-side inn, 
singing the while, a jolly red face blazed out 
upon me from the lattice window. “ Ei da! 
You are merry. Whither so fast ?”—* To 
Berlin.”—* Wait an instant and I’m with 
you.” Two odd figures tumbled almost at 
the end of the instant out of the house door. 
One a burly man with a red face and a large 
moustache, the other a chalky young man 
with a pair of Wellington boots slung round 
his neck. They were both native Prussians 
on the way from Hamburgh to Berlin, having 
come through Magdeburg, travelling, they 
declared, at the rate of about six-and-twenty 
English miles a day. These Prussians will 


,| talk; but at whatever rate my friends might 


have travelled, they were nearly dead beat. 
They had sent on their knapsacks by the 
waggon, finding them unmercifully heavy: 
The stout traveller had a white sack over his 
shoulders, his trousers tucked up to his knees, 
and his Wellington boots cut down into 
ancle-jacks to ease his chafed shins, that 
were already dotted with hectic red spots from 
over-exertion. His young friend carried his 
best Wellingtons about his neck, and wore a 
pair of cracked boots, through which I could 
see the colour, in some places of his dark blue 
socks, in other places of his dark red flesh. 
Both were lamed by the same cause, inflam- 
mation of the front of the leg, in which part 
I also had begun to feel some smartings. 
We got on merrily, in spite of our legs, 
and overtook two very young travellers, 
whom I recognised as the flutterers before 
the presence of the magistrate at Perleberg. 
One proved to be a bookbinder, the other a 
wood-turner, They were fresh upon their 
travels, and their clean white blouses, and the 
arrangements of their knapsacks, and the 
little neatnesses and comforts here and there 
about them, showed that they had not yet 
travelled many days’ march from a.mother’s 
care. Then we toiled on, until our elder 
friend grew worse and worse about his feet, 
laughing and joking himself out of pain as he 
was able. Finally, he could go no farther, and 
we waited until we could send him forward 
in a passing cart. 
He being dispatched, we travelled on, I 
and my friend with the boot-necklace, till we 
met a little crowd of men in blouses, little 
queer caps, knapsacks, and ragged beards, all 
carrying sticks, They were travelling boys 
like ourselves, bound from Berlin to Ham- 
burgh. “Halloo!” they cried. “Halloo!” 
we answered, shouting in unison as we ap- 
roached each other. When we met, a 
ittle friendly skirmish, with our sticks 
was the first act of greeting, A storm of 
questions and replies then followed. We 
all knew each re a. few minutes, — 

nters, turners, glovers, not a jeweller 
aura them but myself. We parted soon, for 
time was precious. “Love to Berlin,” cried 
one of them back tous. “My compliments 
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to Hamburgh,” I replied ; and then we all 
struck up an amatory chorus of the “ Fare 
thee well, love” species, that fitted properly 
with our position. 


Continuing upon our way we found our | 


lame companion smoking a pipe comfortably 
outside the village inn at Warnow. His cart 
was resting there for bait to man and horse. 
We baited also and discussed black bread- 
and-butter, and Berlin white beer, till the 
cart carried away our moustachioed friend, 
never again, perhaps, to meet us in this 
world, and not likely to be recognised by his 
moustachios in the other. 

My chalky comrade, who was also very 
lame, lay on the ground in a desperate con- 
dition before the day was over, and it was 
with some difficulty that I brought him safe 
by nightfall into Wusterhausen. He had 
become also mysterious, and evidently inqui- 
sitive as to the state of my finances, exhibiting 
on his own part mysterious glimpses of a 
brass medal wrapped up in fine wool, which 
he wished me to look upon as a double ducat. 
When we got to the inn-door, my friend 
made a hurried proposition very nervously, 
which made his purpose clear. There were 
"sixty English miles of road between us and 
Berlin ; he was knocked up, and a fast coach, 
or rumbling omnibus, accommodating six 
insides, would start for Berlin in the morning. 
He thought he could bargain with the coach- 
man to take us to Berlin for a dollar—three 
shillings—a-piece, if I did not mind advancing 
his fare, because he did not want to change 
the double ducat until he got home. I put 
no difficulty in his way, for he was a good 
fellow, and moreover would be well able to 
help me in return, by telling me the addresses 
of some people I depended upon finding in 
Berlin. e proceeded, therefore, into the 
agonies of bargaining, and was not disap- 
pointed in his expectation. At the price of a 
dollar a-piece we were packed next morning 
in a frowsy vehicle, tainted with much 
tobacco-smoke, to which he came with his 
swollen feet pressed only half-way down into 
the legs of his best Wellingtons. The ride 
was long and dull, for there was little pros- 
pect to be caught through the small, dirty 
window, and the air tasted like German 
tinder. From a cottage villa on the road- 
side, a German student added himself to the 
three passengers that started from Wuster- 
hausen. He came to us with a pipe in his 
mouth, unwashed, and hurriedly swaddled, in 
a morning gown, carelessly tied with a cord 
about the middle. After a few miles travel- 
ling the vehicle was full, and remained full— 
until we at last reached Berlin. 

There. I found no work, and wandered 
listlessly through the museums and picture- 

lleries, for a troubled mind is a poor critic 
in works of art. So I squeezed myself into 
the Police Court, meaning to leave Berlin, and 
had the distinction of being beckoned before 
my turn out of the reeking mass of applicants 
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for passports, because m 


respectable appearance, and I wore a showy 
pin in my cravat. 
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CLEAN WATER AND DIRTY WATER, 


Tue steep town of Barnard Castle on the 
river Tees, not unknown in military annals, 
inserted, the other day, an important page 
in sanitary history. A few of the most en- 
lightened and energetic of the eight thousand 
who now inhabit that ancient patrimony of 
John Baliol, formed themselves lately into a 
Local Board of Health; and, taking powers 
under the Public Health Act—and, with them, 
advice and assistance from the General Board 
of Health—have completed efficient sewage 
and water works, with a degree of success and 
economy which ought to encourage all the 
ill-drained and badly watered towns in. the 
kingdom to follow its example. What | 
Barnard Castle has done, many other places 
(most places indeed) can do more easily 
and cheaply; for local difficulties had to 
be overcome, not existing in every other 
town. 

Although Barnard Castle has beaten a large 
field of competitors in sanitary improvement 
by coming to the winning post first, yet it is 

ratifying to learn from a speech delivered by 
fr. Chadwick on the spot, that there are 
now seventy-three cities and towns where 
surveys preparatory to new works are either 
complete or are in progress. There are, also, 
fifty-four cities and towns where plans for 
complete works of drainage and water supply 
—for the entire abolition of all cesspools ; for 
constant instead of intermittent supplies of 
water to be carried into the very poorest 
cottager’s room ; and for the removal of all 
stagnant waters—are in various stages of 
progress : several being completed. The 

ouse supplies of water will be given at one- 
half the previous rates levied for an imperfect 
distribution of by no means pure water ; and 
the house purification will be effected at half 
the existing charge for cleaning cesspools, 
drains, or sewers of deposit. As a result of 
the Local Boards joining with the General 
Board of Health in these objects, and carrying 
them on under their sanction, the greatest 
of all conceivable engineering difficulties will 
be overcome: namely, that of making the 
expense of the works not exceed the previous 
estimates. This, however, must be fully 
verified by extended experiment before it. can 
be universally believed. It was actually 
fulfilled in Barnard Castle ; from that town 
being blessed probably with an uncommonly 
shrewd local board, and a curiously conscien- 
tious engineer. 

The provisional orders, which the General 
Board of Health furnish to the localities 
applying for them, have all the force of local 
Acts of Parliament, the lowest price of which 












































is two thousand pounds. The cost of such 
provisional orders and of other preliminaries 
was, to Barnard Castle, exactly one hundred 
and sixteen pounds. The expense of the 
works themselves will be amply defrayed 
by a special district rate of one shilling and 
sixpence in the pound, to expire in thirty 
years; which is less than the rates now 
paid for cleansing cesspools, mending pumps, 
and purifying and renewing foul water- 
pipes. For twopence farthing a week in 
addition, every imaginable sanitary luxury 
will be brought into the meanest cottage ; 
and most of this sum will be saved in the 
economising power of the water (which is 
derived from a hill-spring a mile from the 
town) in the use of tea and soap. 

The Local Board adopted the new principle 
of seeking springs where natural springs of 
soft water are to be found; or, where natural 
are not to be found, looking for some suitable 
| stratum, and making artificial springs, by 
laying down earthenware drain-pipes on the 
principle of agricultural drains, and collecting 
spring water. In the present instance, natural 
springs upon search were found. 

In connection with the new drainage works 
the idea of: brick sewers was given up, and 
there will soon be neither a cesspool, nor a 
| brick sewer in the place ; the whole of the new 
| sewers and drains are of earthenware. 


LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP. 


Melbourne, Nov. 12, 1852.—To all whom it 
may concern :—once for all, digging is so 
very arduous and precarious a work that very 
few, excepting labouring men, can continue it 
profitably. They can attempt it without 
capital, or with only thirty or forty pounds 
each, because if they fail, they can work on 
the roads, or at something else, until the 
have accumulated enough to™ try their luck 
again at digging. But, it is not a work for 
men of education and different habits of 
working and living. Besides suffering from 
a new set of muscles called into arduous 
activity, they will have to eat dirt, drink dirt, 
breathe dirt, get only dirty water to wash in 
(and but little of that), and have their souls 
obscured in clouds of dust and clouds of dirt 
during the whole period of their labours. So 
much for spade, and pick, and cradle, and pan 
work, as digging is at present constituted. 
As soon, however, as machinery comes to be 
employed, and companies are well established, 
matters will be different. 

The greatest profit is derived from buying 
and selling gold and other things. <A large 
capital is of course best, but not necessary, as 
the money may be turned over once a fort- 
night, or once a month at farthest. With 
three hundred pounds a man may realize 
from fifty to three hundred per cent. in a short 
time. Fifty per cent. is nearly certain, and a 
hundred per cent. is an ordinary transaction. 

It should be remembered that a sum 
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which is a fortune to a working man hardly 
repays others, and by no means those who 
have a certain moderate income, for the ad- 
venture. When companies are well formed 
and properly worked by men who really 
know what they are about, and when ma- 
chinery is employed, then it will be a different 
thing, and the head will be worth more 
than the hands. The expense of living is so 
reat in Melbourne, that six hundred a year 
ne not produce half the sustenance that may 
be had in’ England for two hundred a year. 
Comfort is unknown here—that is, in the 
town ; although a house and garden in the 
bush is a very different thing. At present all 
the varieties of the English climate, and in 
far greater severity—especially with — 
to floods of rain, and dense clouds of hot 
blinding dust—rage in the golden land. 

There are thousands of persons, many of 
them females and children, daily landing at 
the wharf, who cannot either for love or 
money, get places wherein to lay their 
heads, Imagine a gloomy day (of which 
there are many at the present season), the 
rain descending in torrents, and the unpaved 
streets a morass : the river steamers running 
up and down the Yarra, between the town 
and Hobson’s Bay (where the shipping are 
anchored) all day long, to convey at each trip 
hundreds of newly arrived emigrants: the 
passengers are landed, bag and baggage, on 
the wharf, among hundreds of their fellow- 
sufferers, and are left ruthlessly to their fate. 
The men of the different parties disperse 
about the town in quest of lodgings; the 
women seat themselves upon their piled up 
luggage, gather their wondering children 
around them, and await the husbands’ or 
brothers’ return with hope and confidence. 
Husbands, fathers, and brothers do return ; 
but after long absence, with wearied feet, 
flushed faces, and sinking hearts. They have 
made a tour of the town, and there is no 
lodging to be had—they are absolutely house- 
ess. 

Besides this, every article of consumption 
is enormously dear—store-room for luggage 
(if found at all) is ruinous. Again the men 
start wildly on the same errand, and again 
return unsuccessful. I have seen tears rolling 
down more than one manly fellow’s face, as 
he has stood contemplating his wife and 
children reduced to such hard necessities ; 
and it is painful to witness the stunned look 
of despair, or the agony of grief and tears 
with which the English women receive the 
cruel intelligence, and clasp with streaming 
eyes their homeless little ones to their 
hearts. 

The feverish bustle and excitement at the 
wharf is increased by a novel kind of sale or 
market, which is incessantly being held, and 
which, in itself, is also a disagreeable and 
ominous “sign of the times!” The wares thus 
sold in the open air consist of the household 
furniture, the little lots of goods brought out 
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as speculations, or often the personal “kit” 
only of many of these people, who, unable to 
find storage for their things, except at a rent 
which would in a few days or weeks swallow 
up their whole intrinsic value, are compelled 
to sacrifice their property for anything that 
it will fetch. Inshort,'‘there is a disagreeable 
effect about this first landing—a kind of 
damper thrown upon the hopes and prospects— 
a change in the bright ideas originally formed 
—a demolition of the ,visionary casties built 
since leavmg Europe, which (or Iam much 
mistaken in the expression of the human 
countenance) very few ‘fail to feel on touching 
the shore. 

From every part of the world as well as 
from Great Britain, vessels are daily pour- 
ing in, filled with living cargoes, to swell the 
houseless number. I have, not once, but 
frequently within the last month, counted in 
the daily returns of published arrivals, from 
two to three thousand passengers and emi- 
grants in a single day, and we are told that 
this is as yet but the commencement. What 
to do with this superabundance of population 
is now the great question—where to lodge 
them, and how to feed them? Immense 


numbers, it is true, hurry at once to the 
mines without delaying in Melbourne, and 
the once lonely road from thence to Forest 
Creek and the Bendigo Diggings, is now 
little less thronged than that between Lon- 
don and Epsom on a Derby day, although 
with a somewhat different-looking class of 


travellers. Nevertheless, the town remains 
crowded to suffocation ; every house doing 
treble duty by accommodating three times its 

roper quantum of occupants—wooden vil- 
ages are rising in the suburbs, and encamp- 
ments of tents line the banks of the Yarra, or 
spring up like mushrooms in the flats adjoin- 
ing the town. 

The social condition of the colony can never 
be much worse than it is at this moment. 
The law, enforced as it is by a few underpaid 
policemen and a handful of soldiers only, is 
almost powerless, at a time when it ought to 
display itself in its fullest vigour. The streets 
at night are filled with prowling desperadoes, 
ticket-of-leave holders, expirees or escaped 
convicts from Van Dieman’s Land, while the 
roads to the mines swarm with mounted 
ruffians of the same class, who, under the 
mame of bush-rangers, emulate in Australia 
the doughty deeds of the Dick Turpins and 
Claude Duvals, who in former times took the 
road on our English heaths and highways. 
Murders, robberies, and outrages of every 
kind are so fearfully prevalent as to have 
become wearisome in their constant repe- 
tition, and even the quietest and most peace- 
loving individuals in the community cannot 
now stir out of their houses after dark, with- 
out carrying with them the protection of 
revolver, dagger, or life-preserver. You will 
fd that the newspapers I send with this 
parcel fully bear me out in this description of 
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the golden age in Australia. I-would draw 
your particular attention to the Argus ot 
Monday the nineteenth of October, in which 
you will find a detailed account of the pro- 
ceedings of a party of five or six armed bush- 
rangers, who actually, on a fine sunshiny 
afternoon, took ‘possession of the public road 
leading from Melbourne to St. Kilda and 
Brighton, within three miles of the metro- 
polis, and for upwards of two hours, robbed 
every individual (upwards of thirty) who 
passed up and down the ‘road; taking them 
afterwards into the bush, tying them together, 
and detaining them as ‘prisoners, until they 
had brought their day’s operations to a satis- 
factory conclusion. I might cite numberless 
other instances of similar lawless outrages, 
but I think that this in itself is a sufficient 
specimen of the unprotected state of the 
colony, and the insecure tenure by which we 
hold our ‘property and our lives. 

But what is to be done ‘to improve this 
state of things? It isan easy task to blame | 
the Government for want of forethought in 
providing for a crisis, which it was certainly | 
not difficult to foresee. Still it is easier to 
find fault than to remedy the evil. To pro- | 
vide homes for the houseless "without la- 
bourers, and protection to the community 
without an adequate police, is a task which 
might puzzle the rulers of a far older and 
more firmly consolidated community than 
ours, 

Then as to prospects at the mines—it is 
true there are gold escorts coming down, 
week after week, with unheard of quantities 
of gold, and ships are starting every now 
and then for England; perfect sailing gold 
mines in themselves. Still, calm statistics, 
although less exciting, are, after all, more 
certain means of getting at the riches of the 
gold fields than such criterions; and sta- 
tistics tell us, that there are so many 
thousands of diggers at the mines ; that the 
yield of gold is so many thousand ounces, and 
that this yield divided among these people 
will not give to each individual as much as 
| will amount in sterling money to thirty shil- 
lings a week; which sum, at the prices for 
provisions now charged, is barely sufficient 
for the miner’s keep. It is true that it is a 
lottery,and has some bonf fide prizes ; but a 
little consideration will tell every reflecting 
mind that for all those who get more there 
must be some who get even less than the 
above-mentioned average. And such, in- 
deed, is the case. It requires no prophet 
to foretell that thousands of our new arrivals 
will soon . get heartily sick of the laborious 
and ill-rewarded toil, and be compelled to 
betake themselves to pastoral and other pur- 
suits. It is on this result that the squatters 
and other persons interested in a plentiful 
supply of cheap labour, build their hopes, and 
are anxiously looking. 

Having depicted the darker prospects of the 
newly arrived emigrants at the present crisis, 
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it is only fair to add that wages of mechanics 
and labourers are, at the present crisis, 
enormous. From one pound to twenty-five 
shillings per day being not unfrequently paid 
to some descriptions of artisans. How long 
this will last, taking into consideration the 
present rush of the whole world to Victoria, 
and the competition which must follow, 
cannot be foretold. 


WALLOTTY TROT. 


THERE was once an old woman who lived 
with her daughter at the side of a hill in the 
midst of a forest. They were very poor, their 
only means of support being the thread which 
the daughter spun with her distaff and 
spindle ; and she, poor girl, worked early and 
late to earn enough for their wants. It so 
happened that the king’s son, while hunting, 
went astray in the forest, and entered the 
widow’s cottage to inquire his way. THe was 
greatly struck with the girl’s beauty, and not 
less with the numerous hanks of yarn which 
attested her skill and industry. He inquired 
how it happened that they had odllested such 
an immense pile; when the old woman— 
concealing the fact that this was nearly an 
entire winter’s store—declared,; that her 
daughter had spun the whole in a week. 
“In a week!” exclaimed the astonished 
prince ; “if this be true, I have found a wife 
more worthy and valuable than any other 
in the country. I will send you a load of 
flax ; and if she has it spun by the end of a 
week, I will make her my bride; but if 
not, I will have you both cut in pieces for 
deceiving the son of your sovereign.” The 
terrified girl saw next day a train of laden 
mules coming to the cottage ; she went out 
into the forest to weep over her destiny, when 
she met a decrepid old man. On learning 
the cause of her weeping, “Do not weep, 
daughter,” he said ; “ I will execute the task 
imposed on you by the prince, provided that 
you will either give me your first-born son 
when he is twelve months and a day old, or 
that you shall, in the meantime, find out my 
name.” The maiden, wondering greatly, 
agreed to the terms; the old man conveyed 
away the flax from the cottage, she did ‘not 
know how; and returned it in the form of 
beautiful yarn just before the week had ex- 
pired. The prince found all as he had wished, 
and married her ; they were very happy, and 
when the princess had ason, the joy of the 
prince knew no bounds. But alas! the year 
came near its close, and the princess had not 
yet found out the name of the mysterious old 
man: she dreaded to lose her little son, and 
yet dared not tell her husband. The prince, 
seeing his wife one day disconsolate, told her 
an anecdote to amuse her. He had been 
hunting, and lost his way in the forest ; he 
looked around, and saw a cave in which an 
old man was spinning with a sort of wheel, 
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‘such as the prince had never before seen ; 
and the old man was singing, 


“ Little my mistress she knows my name, 
Which shan’t be forgot, which shan’t be forgot, 
When a prince as heir to the fortunes I claim 
OF Wallotty Trot, Wallotty Trot.” 


The princess instantly guessed that this 
/must be her mysterious friend. When the 
year and day expired, the old man appeared 
and claimed the child. “Stop,” said the 
lady; “your name is Wallotty Trot.” It 
was so; and the old man said that, to reward 
her ingenuity, he would teach her how to use 
the wheel, which had enabled him to spin the 
flax so quickly. Having done so, he dis- 
| appeared, and was never seen again ; but the 
prince and princess taught this new branch 
of industry to their subjects, and so enriched 
their country as to become the admiration of 
surrounding nations. 

Such is an epitome—shorn, we fear, of 
much of its story-telling attractiveness—of a 
legend which the late Dr. Cooke Taylor 
heard from the lips of an old woman in 
Ireland, and which he believes to be nearly 
identical with one preserved by the brothers 
Grimm in Germany. That the old woman 
believed in her story is very likely: people 
have believed much worse stories in their 
time. It is, in truth, one among many 
examples of a curious tendency in the popular 
mind—to attribute to fairies or good people, 
or mysterious people of some kind or other, 
all useful inventions, the date or the in- 
troduction of which is not well known. 

‘The spinning-wheel marked one stage in 
the great history of clothing—one of the 
greatest of our social histories. "Weaving 
was, in all probability, an earlier art than 
spinning 5 because reeds and rushes and 
straws, ligaments and fibres and rootlets, can 
all be woven in their natural state. But 
spinning was, nevertheless, one of the earliest 
arts ; the distaff and spindle were known to 
most of the chief nations of antiquity ; they 
are known by everyday use to the Hindoos 
at the present day ; and they were the recog 
nized means of spinning until comparatively 
modern times. The “spinsters” or spinners 
with the distaff and spindle, included the 
high-born and wealthy ladies of our feudal 
days. Who was the real Wallotty Trot that 
invented the spinning-wheel, will, in all pro- 
bability, remain an unfathomable mystery ; 
but, be he who he may, he was the Arkwright 
of those days; he levelled one of the’ roads 
which led to the gigantic manufacturing 
system of the present times. Unless the 
yarn had been spun more rapidly than the 
distaff and spindle could accomplish it, 
rapid weaving would have been useless, and 
[improvements in looms unsought for; the 
spinning-machine would not have appeared, 
for ‘want of its progenitor the wheel; the 
steam-giant wot not have been called in 
aid ; and the neat cotton dresses and merino 
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gowns, the net collars and silk kerchiefs, the 
white stockings and tidy shirts, would not (as 
now) have been attainable by the families of 
working men. If social evils have accom- 
panied these changes (and such is doubtless 
the case), let us not ignore them; we can 
talk of the great changes themselves, and still 
do justice to those—whoever and wherever 
they be—who yearn to pluck out the tares 
from among the wheat. 

What a mighty contrast exists between the 
manufacturing systems of the last century 
and the present! If, for example, we take 
the production of woollens and worsted, we 
find that Norfolk carried on this branch 
of industry long before the West Riding of 
Yorkshire ; that serge, and camlets, and other 
coarse goods were the chief products; and that 
much of this work migrated to Yorkshire 
about sixty or seventy years ago, on account of 
the water power and the cheap coal which 
that county possesses. But, whether in Norfolk 
or Yorkshire, in Kendal or in the West of 
England, the cloth manufacture, before the 
introduction of machinery, presented an aspect 
which to us now would seem most strange. 
No factories : scarcely even workshops. The 
cloth-maker, the monied man who had to 
bear the commercial responsibility of supply- 
ing the markets, picked up or gathered up 
his wares in an extraordinary way. In the 
first place he had to travel about on horseback, 
to buy the wool, on which the labour of the han- 
dicraftsman had afterwards to be bestowed ; 


he visited the sheep-farmers, and also those 
privileged towns which had the “staple,” or 
market for wool, and purchased his material 
in bits and scraps. He next availed himself 
of the aid of sorters who slowly separated 
the wool into parcels, cutting up with a 
hatchet or with scissors those fibres which 


were too long. When the sorters had finished, 
the combers took away the wool to their own 
homes, combed it into “laps,” and brought it 
back again to the manufacturer. The wool 
was then carefully packed, strapped to 
the backs of mules, and carried out to the 
country districts, in the cottages of which 
it had to be spun; and not only was this 
done in the neighbourhood of the large 
towns, but to very great distances from those 
towns. In order to save his horse’s legs 
and his own time, he conveyed the wool to 
one agent in each village, and left him to 
distribute it among the villagers. The wife 
and daughters of the cottager, with the old 
one-thread wheel, spun the wool into yarn, 
which the.agent called for, and sent back to 
the manufacturer. Another running about 
ensued: the yarn had to be sent to the 
weavers. These weavers lived here, and 
there, and everywhere ; they had to be sought 
out, and the yarn placed in their keeping. 
When returned in the shape of cloth, the 
material had yet to be cevindand fulled, dyed 
and shorn, and had to go out on its travels 
again before this could be accomplished. 
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Nor were the cotton districts less marked 
by the rambling nature of the manufacturing 
arrangements; although,from the comparative 
recency of the cotton trade in England, the 
circumstances were not quite parallel. The 
cotton yarn was mostly spun in the houses of 
the peasants near and around Manchester 
and Bolton, and other Lancashire towns; 
the wives and daughters spun it in the 
intervals of farm labour; and travellin 
chapmen went with their pack-horses 
from door to door, to purchase the yarn, 
The supply was very uncertain, and the 
weavers were thus frequently brought to a 
stand-still for want of material; the prices 
paid for yarn were often high—so high, indeed, 
as to encourage much of that children’s 
labour which has since become a feature in 
manufacturing districts. Very frequently 
the father was a weaver, and the mothera 
spinner, both working on different sides of 
the same humble room. Sometimes the 
manufacturer gave out warp yarn, with raw 
cotton for weft yarn, to a cottager, and left 
him, with his family, to perform all the oper- 
ations necessary for converting the material 
into cotton cloth. ‘Travelling pedlars took 
advantage of this system to tempt tle house- 
wives into dishonesty ; they offered trinkets 
for purloined bits of cotton, which it was hoped 
would not be missed by the manufacturer. 

The system pursued among the manufac- 
turers themselves contrasted no less strangely 
with that which is so familiar tous. The 
roads of Lancashire were so bad, that cotton 
could be conveyed from town to town only by 
pack-horses. Dr. Aikin, who lived at Man- 
chester when the manufacturing system was 
about developing its gigantic proportions, says 
that previous to 1690 there were no capitalists 
among the Lancashire cotton manufacturers : 
every man worked hard for a livelihood, 
whether he employed others or not. During 
the next period of thirty or forty years the 
manufacturer worked hard and lived plainly, 
but he accumulated a little capital ; he sold 
his goods to wholesale dealers who came to 
him. “Aneminent manufacturer of that age 
used to be in his warehouse before six in the 
morning, accompanied by his children and 
apprentices. At seven they all came in to 
breakfast, which consisted of one large dish 
of water-pottage, made of oatmeal, water, 
and a little salt, boiled thick, and poured into 
a dish ; at the side was a pan or basin of 
milk, and the master and apprentices, each 
with a wooden spoon in his hand, without 
loss of time dipped inte the same dish, and 
thence into the milk-pan ; and as soon as it 
was finished they all returned to their work.” 
About the middle of the last century, and 
down to the time of Arkwright’s epoch, the 
manufacturer gradually established a larger 
system of dealings. Instead of sending chap- 
men with laden pack-horses to the small 
dealers in the small towns, the chapmen 
merely carried patterns and received orders ; 
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and in proportion as the roads became im- 
proved, waggons were employed instead of 
pack-horses. At length came the inventions 
of Watt and Arkwright, Crampton and Har- 
greaves ; and Lancashire underwent a social 
revolution such as the world has rarely wit- 
nessed. 

Let a second Wallotty Trot enable us to 
jump over a period of sixty or eighty years, 
and set ourselves down in the middle of the 
nineteenth century. 

Scene the First: a Lancashire cotton-mill. 
Take it where we will: it matters little— 
Manchester, Bolton, Oldham, Ashton—an 
‘willdo. It is a brick building of vast lengt 
and height, with as many windows as there 
are daysin a year, or perhaps more. Dull are 
the bricks, unadorned are the windows, and 
monotonous the whole appearance of the 
structure: be factory labour good or bad, the 
factory itself is certainly not a “thing of 
beauty” in its externals. But it is a grand 
machine in its organism— the mind, the 
fingers, and the iron and steel, all work 
together for one common end. A bale of 
cotton goes in at one door, and the cotton 
| comes out at another, in the form of woven 
calico or fustian ; and a thousand human 


| beings may be marshalled in the path from 
the one door to the other. The building con- 
sists of six or eight stories, and each story of 
vast rooms or galleries, with many-windowed 
walls, There is machinery to lift the workers 


to the upper floors; machinery to raise and 
lower the cotton; machinery to work the 
mules and the looms.' There is gas for 
winter-light, warm air for cold days, and 
ventilating currents of cool air for warm 
days. The cotton is conveyed in its bag, 

rhaps to one of the upper floors, and 
it travels downwards from floor to floor, as 
the order of processes advances; a “ devil” 
tears the locks of wool asunder ; a “ scutcher ” 
blows away all thedirt; a “ carding-machine” 
lays all the fibres parallel; a “ drawing 
machine ” groups them into slender ribbons ; 
a “ roving machine” slightly twists them into 
a soft spongy cord ; a“ mule” ora “throstle” 
spins the roving into yarn; and men and 
women, boys and girls, tend on the machines 
while all this is being done. There is no 
running about from cottage to cottage, to get 
the carding done at one place, the spinning at 
another, the weaving at a third ; all is done 
as part of one ~~ process ; and not only so, 
but most of the machines feed themselves 
with the material on which they are to work. 
All the real labour is performed by machines ; 
the attendants are engaged in minor but nice 
adjustments, which the machines cannot do 
for themselves, It is a mistake to suppose, 
as some do, that factory labour reduces the 
factory workers to mere machines: their 
duties require much quickness, delicacy, and 
discrimination, And when the yarn has been 
spun, and has been conveyed down to the 
weaving-sked, we here find a thousand won- 
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derful machines weaving calico by miles ; the 
machines doing the hard work, and women 
and girls attending to adjust and supply 
them. And when the calico reaches the 
warehouse, we find hydraulic presses and 
steam presses to pack it into compact masses ; 
while, in the counting-house, the manufac- 
turer and his clerks are carrying on corre- 
spondence with every part of the globe, 
watching the pulsation of the market, and 
making sales and purchases with (often) a 
very slender margin of profit. 

Scene the Second: a Leeds Flax Mill. If, 
in respect to the Lancashire cotton factories, 
one general type might serve for all, without 
special reference to one particular establish- 
ment, such is not the case in respect to flax- 
mills ; for there is one at Leeds so striking, so 
original in its aspect, so advanced in its 
organization, as to stand out in broad distinc- 
tion from all others, This is the celebrated 
establishment of Messrs. Marshall. What 
are the objects to be attained in a great 
building devoted to manufactures? To 
exercise a ready supervision over the whole 
of the arrangements and operations ; to pro- 
vide facilities «f access to all the machinery; 
to obtain a uniformity of temperature and 
moisture (very important for some purposes) ; 
to avoid ~~ of air; to establis good 
ventilation ; all these, added to the ordinary 
mechanical requirements of the work to be 
done. Now, it occurred to Messrs. Marshall 
that one monsterroom might effect allthis ; and 
they constructed a monster room accordingly. 
They procured ee and drawings from 
M. Bonomi, derived from the temple architec- 
ture of Egypt, and sought how to throw bold- 
ness and massiveness into a one-story building, 
An entrance like an Egyptian temple, a fagade 
of stone, surmounted with a bold cornice; a 
chimney having the form and proportions of 
the far-famed Cleopatra's needle—these meet 
the eye on the exterior. In the interior we 
find a room nearly four hundred feet in 
length, by more than half of this in breadth 
—five times as large in area as Westminster 
Hall. The roof of this vast hall is supported 
by half a hundred pillars, and is lighted by 
ten thousand square feet of conical skylights, 
occupying the summits of small domes or 
ground arches. On the floor of this room are 
ranged rows of machines in almost countless 
number, by which the flax can be wrought 
into linen yarn, and a thousand or more of 
busy workers are tending these machines, 
with ample space to move about, The two- 
acre roof is formed of concrete so firm and 
durable that vegetable mould can be spread 
upon it, grass grown in the mould, and thus 
a field made on the top of a factory. The 
drainage of the field (the rain water of the 
roof) is carried down the fifty hollow pillars 
to the ground underneath, as was done at 
the Crystal Palace. Beneath the vast room 
are large machines and furnaces for venti- 
lating and warming it, and also some of the 
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apparatus for atting motion the hundreds 
of flax machines. Here, therefore, not only 
are the operations of hundreds of cottages 
and cottagers concentrated in one building, 
but the building itself may be said to be 
concentrated in one room, where all that 
mechanical skill can effect is.effected, to make 
every hour’s work. do the best. that it can, 
Flax cannot be wrought and spun without 
much dust and a little wet ; but the workers 
can pursue their labours with much less of 
personal discomfort than under any variety 
of the older system. 

Scene the Third—a Bradford alpaca-mill. 
Alpaca, by the care now bestowed upon its 
production, is made to. produce fabrics of| 
much beauty for ladies’ dresses, not only in 
its uncombined state, but also when combined 
with silk and cotton. Mohair, too, (the hair 
of the Angora, goat) has come greatly into 
favour. Bradford contains many immense 
factories—on the Lancashire plan—for work- 
ing up wool, and. alpaca, and mohair into 
cloth or stuff; and more are being built; | 
but if the world will continue to demand 
more stuff, more alpaca, more mohair, there 
must be an increased expansibility in the 
manufacturing arrangements for their supply. 
And thus do we find a clue to the origin of 
Saltaire, Mr, Titus Salt, one of the magnates 
of industry at Bradford, has several. establish- 
ments in the town, which have grown with 
the growth of manufactures ; but. the time 
has come when organisation and centralisa- 
tion are wanted ; and these are about to be 
obtained by a scheme of (perhaps) unparal- 
leled boldness, 

On the line of the Leeds and Skipton Rail- 
way there is, a point at which a.small. river- 
valley branches. out southward to the. town 
of Bradford, about three miles distant. And 
at the point of junction stands the town of 
Shipley, one of the stuff-working satellites of 
Bradford. Not far from. Shipley is. an. estate 
which Mr. Salt has recently purchased, crossed 
by a road, a river; a canal, and. a. railway; 
and on this estate is now being constructed 
a factory which will, in many respects, be the 
finest in the world, and: will be the nucleus 
of. a town towards which great attention, will 
be attracted. A great power for good and for 
evil will rest in the hands of the owner of 
this. gigantic establishment; and one feels 
inclined to encourage a hope that the second 
half of the nineteenth century may show 
itself to. be something more than a mere 
steam-engine era. 

If, leaving the Shipley railway station, we 
ramble along the Bingley road, we come 
shortly to -what. was once a wide expanse of 
green fields, but is now the theatre of im- 
mense building operations. It seems more 
like a Legislative Palace, or a Record Office, 
or some one public work, than. a mere 
factory belonging to. one individual, which is 

under construction, so solid do appear 
¢ masses of stone employed, and so vast the 
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[Conducted by 
scale on which the operations. are planned, 
The entire buildings will cover or enclose an 
area of six acres, The chief structure, tech- 
nically called the “mill,” will be a. stone 
building five hundred and fifty feet in length, 
six stories in height, and having its crowning 
cornice and its many hundreds of windows so 
finished with dressed stone, as to give an 
architectural grandeur to the whole. And 
then, instead of frittering away the window | 
surface into numerous small panes of glass, 
large sheets. of cast plate-glass will be em- 
ployed. All that hollow-bricked floors can 
effect in.giving lightness and facilitating ven- 
tilation; all that massive cast-iron beams 
and ornamental cast-iron columns can do.to 
ensure strength; all that can be done in 
rendering the structure fire-proof by avoidin 
the use of wood, are duly considered. an 
provided for. Running northward from. this 
fine structure are two subordinate portion 
or wings, each about, three hundred an 
thirty feet in length, and. as lofty as the main 
structure ; they are to be warehouses, Beyond 
the western warehouse are large but low 
buildings for the preparatory manufacturing 
processes, while the other extremity is to be 
devoted to weaving and finishing ; the main 
structure itself being the scene of the inter- 
mediate or spinning processes, The raw ma- 
terials. will thus enter one warehouse, traverse 
the huge range in a,circuit, and then. reach 
the other warehouse, 

The arteries of communication are quite 
extraordinary for their completeness. There 
is, in the first. place, a handsome new road 
being formed along the western face of the 
pile, crossing the Leeds and Skipton railway 

y a cast-iron bridge, and then crossing both 


the river Aire and the Leeds, and Liverpool 
canal by a wrought-iron tubular girder bridge 


on the celebrated “Britannia Bridge” prin- 
ciple, and about four hundred and fifty feet 
in length. In the next place, the warehouses 
abut northward on the canal, and will have 
steam-worked “hoists” for loading and 
unloading barges in the canal.. In the third 
place, a branch will be. carried from the 
railway into the building, where hoists. will 
load and unload the Salis waggons. with 
great rapidity. And hoists will load and 
unload ordinary. waggons, and will raise and 
lower materials from one story to another, 
and will very likely raise and lower the 
operatives themselves (or some of them) to 
save mages. 

Then the power for working this stupendous 
concern : how vast must it be! The steam- 
engines, of power adequate to the whole 
demands of the mill, will occupy two hand- 
some engine-houses on either side of the prin- 
cipal entrance ; and will send. off their smoke 
into an Italian-looking campanile sort of 
building, two hundred amd fifty feet high, 
Twelve hundred tons of solid stone are said 
to have been employed to form the support- 
ing beds for the engines. The boilers beneath 
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the level of the ground, will be fed with 
water from the Aire by one tunnel, and send 
forth the used water by another tunnel. 
Beneath the weaving shed will be an immense 
filter and reservoir, capable of storing half a 
million gallons of rain water from the various 
roofs—rain water being useful in scouring 
wool. Between the canal and the river are 
to be gas-works, capable of supplying five 
| thousand jets with their light-giving food. 
| | But as to the rage igpeaag the complex 
| apparatus which will cover ten or twelve 
| acres of flooring in the different stories, no 
| mere paragraph, or no dozen paragraphs 
| could Eke %, all that Tcouutines Yen “hee 
| accomplished in the manufacture of stuffs, 
| alpacas, mohair, and such like, will doubtless 
be brought, into requisition. 
The living machinery has yet to be noticed ; 
| and here is the matter that will tax the head 
and the heart of the founder of this great 
| establishment. The buildings, machines, and 
| appliances will be fitted for a staff of no less 
| than four thousand five hundred workpeople ; 
| and as there must be at least an equal 
| number of non-workers to give domestic 
| homes to the workers, the full powers of the 
| mill would require a neighbouring population 
of nine or ten thousand persons. Now, the 
factory is being built out in the fields, beyond 
the limits of Shipley ; and Mr. Salt has there- 
| fore to create a town as well as the factory 
which is to give bread to the townspeople. 
His plans. comprise the building of seven 
hundred houses, of various sizes and ranks 
| but all provided with light, ventilation, and 
| drainage, on the most approved modern 
| arrangements ; wide streets, gardens, spacious 
squares, and play-fields and grounds ; achurch, 
| schools, a covered market, baths and wash- 
| houses, a public kitchen such. as scientific 
| cooks now know well how to plan, a refectory 
| or large dining hall, and other useful 
buildings. 
| And such will be Saurarre—a name which, 
' unless anything should occur to frustrate the 
works now rapidly advancing, will soon 
| occupy a place among the notabilities. of 
Yorkshire, Some of the London newspapers 
have set down the probable cost now being 
incurred by Mr. Salt, at half a million sterling ; 
but it has since been stated, apparently. on 
good authority, that the outlay will be much 
less than this. Be it a hundred thousand 
more or less, however, here we see before us 
a prospective community, the daily bread and 
the social comfort, and the moral advance- 
ment of which. will very intimately. depend 
on the fortunes. of one single establishment. 
When trade is good, and stuffs are “looking 
up” in the Bradford’ market, and all hands 
are employed, and credit is sound—then may 
Saltaire possibly be one of the best of our 
inthetring communition, for it appears as if it 
|| Would have many physical and moral advan- 
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well as to other makers), then will be the test, 
to show whether the Saltairians (we will coin 
a word for the purpose) can bravely stand 
the buftetings of. fortune. How much, how 
very much of this will depend on the com- 
bined wisdom and kindliness of the Captain 
of Industry, who leads the whole, need hardly 
be insisted on. 


BARRYHOORAGHAN POST-OFFICE. 


THE Postmaster General may live in peace, 
I have a complaint or two to make against 
the post-office of Barryhooraghan, county 
Cork—against the post-office of my own | 
village—but I complain, for my own satisfac- 
tion, of abuses that I don’t particularly want 
to see reformed. If ever some busy City 
gentleman, with a stiff neck and elastic boots, 
should come for a week to Barryhooraghan, 
the Times and the Postmaster General may 
both expect to. hear of us. To me our post- 
office provides excitement and amusement, it 
varies the monotony of life by its irregu- 
Jarities, and breeds. diversion in the village. 
My complaint against it isa pleasure; like the 
nightingale’s complaint, however doleful it 
may sound, it is the result. of satisfaction in 
the utterer. 

Letters, for example, do now and then 
change hands, and go down the middle, but 
they always. finally come up again., I think 
it no very grievous —s though I complain 
sadly that sentimental letters addressed to 
me are incessantly delivered to astout matter- 
of-fact neighbour, whose name begins and 
ends like mine. I know that she reads them, 
by the bad look she carries about with her, 
after she has taken in this way an accidental 
dose of poetry or feeling, The taste of it 
seems to lie in her mouth all day. 

Letters, however, do not go astray now 
under the rule of Mrs. Minahan, grocer and 
post-mistress, as they did two years ago in 
the reign of Patrick O’Shaughnessy, who. was 
caljed for shortness, Posy Houlahan. Posy 
had been. a very excellent member of the 
Irish constabulary force, and had, in one way 
or other, scraped together many items of a 
good’ education, Latin and Greek included. 

e was,constable and tutor, until, resigning 
his post in the: police force on his marriage, 
he was placed at the head of the world of . 
letters in our village. Then, as we all 
“Posy got. beyant himself.” He left the | 
letters to the caré of his illiterate household, | 
by the members of which they, were distri- | 
buted very much at. random. Posy hi 
cuanseiied seliemes of high ambition, and | 
eventually. left us. I have seen a letter from 
Dublin in his handwriting to a neighbour 
abusing us all heartily as “the Barryhoora- 
ghan clique of aristocrats,” under the signa- 
ture of Standish Hamiiton. To. that length 
has Porgy. got beyond himself. 

Mrs. Minaha 
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difficult to get what she can call “a dacent 
. runner.” In Posy’s time, the runner, or letter- 
carrier, in consideration of threepence a week, 
not only delivered letters, but also fetched 
water and did the nursing of a baby. These 
additional duties are not now attached to the 
office of runner to the Barryhooraghan postal 
establishment ; the salary is also raised, but 
Mrs. Minahan declares that the mode in 
which the duties are executed “would break 
the heart of a millstone.” 

We have had three runners. 

No. 1. Thady Cronin, a quiet boy (for an 
Irish boy) ; as soon as he knew his business 
among us, he went off on board ship. 

No. 2. Billy Keating, a scamp, was always 
in bed when we were at our breakfasts and 
expecting letters to come in. He never got 
out of bed unless he was hauled up by main 
strength. Most letters delivered by him 
were either caked with mud or wet’ with 
puddle water; but, fortunately, as he left 
them at wrong houses, they had time to rub 
clean or to dry before they reached their 
rightful owners. Billy Keating also trans- 
ferred his service from Her Majesty’s post- 
office to Her Majesty’s navy. 

No. 3. Tommy Hegarty, the present runner, 
a small, ragged, liaeved urchin, who 
may be of any age between ten and fifteen. 
Ten by form and size, but fifteen or fifty by 
the twitchings of his wide old Irish mouth, 
and by the shrewd look in his eyes. 


On the morning after Tommy’s installation, 


having made his presence known by an 
authoritative official knock, he sent three or 
four letters up to me with the verbal message, 
that “there was a pinny charged on one of 
them.” The Royal countenance upon the 
stamp gave grace to them all, and as I went 
down to breakfast, letters in one hand and 
key-basket in the other, I greeted Tommy, 
saying, “No penny to be paid on any of these, 
my little fellow.” 

“ May be not, ma’am,” answered our post- 
man. “Mrs. Minahan bade me get a pinny 
somewhere from some ov ’em, so I thought 
Id try if it was your honour.” 

Mr. Tommy Hegarty, our letter-carrier, 
has lately added to his cares the business of 
a news agent. In a large city not far from 
our village, a weekly penny newspaper was 
lately started ; it is an advertising print, con- 
taining three pages of miscellaneous adver- 
tisements, recommended to notice by one page 
of amusing extracts from new books and 
magazines. The proprietors, anxious to ex- 
tend the circulation of their paper, appointed 
as its rural agents the “runners” attached to 
the different post-offices. Thus Mr. Tommy 
came by his promotion. 

On the Saturday following his appoint- 
ment, he very perseveringly hawked bundles 
of papers through the town, and really 
met with a good many customers. One 
of my neighbours bought a copy, and de- 
sired to have the paper supplied to her, every 
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week. On the following Saturday, little 
Tommy, who on the strength of his improved 
worldly position had started a new pair of 
corduroys, brought his paper to my friend in 
triumph. 

We have little to amuse us in our village, so 
the lady lost no time in peeping at the sheet, 
But there was something familiar about the 
aspect of it, and a little dialogue ensued, 

“ Why, Tommy, how is this? This is last 
week’s paper : the same that I bought before.” 

“Oh, then, to be sure it is, ma’am. Why 
would I go bring a new one till I have the 
ould ones all sould off? That would be a 
quare thing, I’m thinkin !” 

“ But this is of no use to me.” 

“ Why, then, can’t ye buy it, ma’am, and 
good luck to ye? "Twill be better for yeself 
too ; for, ye see, the sooner we get through the 
ould ’uns, the sooner we “ll come to the new,” 

Such logic holds good among us ; so Tommy 
Hegarty marched off with his penny, anda 
slice of bread-and-butter. 

The letters slipped into our post-office 
must give great trouble to somebody. I 
ee a few directions which have passed 
through the post-office in our county town, 
selected from a list sent by one of the ma- 
nagers to a local paper. I have reason to 
know that Barryhooraghan supplies its share 
of riddles. §S. Newenham, Esq., a gentleman 
living in our neighbourhood, was duly found, 
when staying in a distant place, by a letter 
from Ballyhooraghan, addressed “Mr. Sym 
noihiam.” 

The following I think must have defied the 
blind clerk’s penetration, and was never un- 
riddled at Ballyhooraghan. 

“ile of man Cork Crist vusen lolkil partie 
let Ellen taylor.” 

A very natural way of distinguishing one 
another used among our people, being 
transferred to the outside of letters, has 
an odd effect,and I dare say causes, now and 
then, to the person addressed some little an- 
noyance. As this, for example,if it ever could 
arrive, that is to say, if Michael Hurley were 
sufficiently well known in the navy: 

“To Michael Hurley A Salor Boy on 
board Ship. His mother sells milk on the 
Coal Quay, Cork.” Or this, “O.H. M.S, 
Michael Leary, private Soldier, James Town, 
Saint Helena Regiment, the above Michael 
Leary is a Taylor from Ballingarry Count of 
Cork Ireland near Carrigaline post office.” 

Such letters do not much trouble our post- 
office, except when they arrive among us. 
We send out our bags with a clean conscience, 
and leave the distribution of our despatches 
to be settled by the world at large. As for 
the mistakes and troubles that beset us in 
the distribution of our own supplies, as I 
have before said, they increase fun in a dull 
village, and it is neither in sorrow nor in 
anger, but, as I have also before said, nightin- 
om fashion, that I murmur complaint about 
them, 
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